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Schools in our society can play an Tinpóttànt" role in 
helping the nation to achieve speedily a sense of” identity and 
solidarity. ‘Teachers all over the world have helped in social 
reform. In the struggle for freedom in our country, they 
have been in the forefront. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that they will continue to nurture in the young minds in 
their care a set of attitudes and values which are essential 
for the growth of a nation from tradition to modemity. 
There are forces in and around the school which may not 
be conducive to the development of the ideals of national 
identity and solidarity, but this should not lead to despair. 
To fight against such disruptive forces, it is necessary for the 
teacher to have courage and hope but, more important, to 
practise, in and outside the classroom, a behaviour that helps 
integration. 

This handbook is a first attempt and offers, only in a 
broad way, the direction in which the teacher should make 
an attempt to develop his methods of teaching social studies, 
history, geography, languages, etc. 

I am grateful to my colleagues in the National Council 
who have worked hard to produce this manuscript in a short 
period of time. I am also thankful to the teachers from 
various States who have contributed to the development of 
this handbook. Without their cooperation and support, it 
would not have been possible for the Council to bring out 
this handbook so quickly. Our efforts will be amply re- 
warded if this book stimulates further thought and action 
for the promotion of national integration, a cause which is 
so dear to the heart of all of us. y 


E SHIB K. Mitra 
Joint Director 
New Delhi 
April 7, 1969. 
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Forces of Unity and Disunity 


The problem of national integration has long been the 
subject of serious study. It has been viewed from several 
angles. But the efforts to achieve integration have not 
matched our hopes and aspirations. What has eluded our 
grasp is the real meaning of the term ‘integration’. We 
are a multiracial, multireligious and” multilingual nation. 
Yet we have common characteristics unmatched by other 
pluralistic societies. The Indianness of our people is woven 
into the very texture of our existence. In that lies our great- 
ness as a nation. 

Integration in a social group is not synonymous with 
rigid uniformity or total absence of variety. It does not mean 
a patchwork of similar traits. It is not a negative concept. 
While allowing for differences in language: race, religion etc. 
it is opposed to social disruption and chaos. It implies 
respect to all creeds, faiths and ways of life and does not 
conceive of any one of them to thrive at the cost of the 
other. The concept of integration, like the concept of 
secularism. is positive. It does not permit prejudices to grow. 
It fights them as a healthy organism would fight diseases. 

Let us ask ourselves: have we achieved the ideal? Perhaps 
not. Like other ideals it calls for ceaseless efforts and 
complete dedication. An undergrowth of unhealthy fungus, 
here and there can cause tremendous harm. Such fungus ` 
can.take the form of disbelief in the ideal or slackness on 
our part or prejudices of all kinds. We have not been con- 
sistently watchful. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
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not difficult to trace. Vested interests, and political horse- 
trading are to be blamed in no small measure. Because of 
these factors certain prejudices and group rivalries have been 
allowed to grow and to persist. But one thing must be 
acknowledged. We may control and limit these factors. 
They cannot be entirely obliterated. A climate must be 
created in which the evil that they can cause must be 
checked. 

There are certain influences in our society which disrupt 
national unity. We cannot ignore them. Conditions have 
to be created in which such tendencies are discouraged or 
become eliminated. The more potent among such disruptive 
tendencies are misdirected religious, linguistic and regional 
loyalties, imbalances in economic development in different 
parts of the country and the wide gaps in the socio-economic 
development among the different strata of Society. 

Among the factors that contribute to the unifying pro- 
cess are our history, culture and emerging values. To these 
may be added the new factors of economic development 
growth of industries, greater mobility of people and the 
prospect of removing social and regional inequalities. 

During the freedom struggle, the Chinese attack in 
1962 and the clash with Pakistan in 1965, the country wit- 
nessed, though temporarily. a high degree of national unity. 
The presence of an enemy makes people rise above petty 
considerations. It makes them search for their oneness.’ But 
it does not afford a positive and lasting basis for integration. 
The bogey of external enemy, on the other hand, can pro- 
voke the country to war with the "enemy" country. 


The Role of the School 


Schools are places of learning whose work conforms to 
the wishes of the society. The scope of their work and the 
role of schools has unfortunately not been spelt out in clear 
terms. The twin functions of the school are to keep o 
in proper shape for change and to equip the De y 
with useful skills. The first seeks to acquaint children wit 
their national traditions and to make them look ahead in 
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order to enrich them. This may be the by-product of good 
education but it may be advantageous to make a conscious 
effort in this direction at the school stage. In this context 


the Gajendragadkar sub-committee (1968) of the National 


Integration Council observes: "Education from the primary 
to the post-graduate stage should be reoriented to: a) serve 
the purpose of creating a sense of Indianness, unity and 
solidarity; b) inculcate faith in the postulates.of democracy, 
and c) help the nation to create a modern society out of fhe 
present traditional one." 

It may be argued that the forces of disintegration operate 
most actively outside the school and therefore the effective- 
ness of our effort in the school is likely to be negatived by 
external forces. There is some weight in this argument. 
But it is important to recognise that education is a powerful 
means of imparting knowledge. of providing the basis for 
proper understanding of values and for inculcating among : 
the young the socially desirable attitudes and interests. It 
is the children in school to-day who will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. It is from among them that we will get the 
leaders of the future. With the education they get, they can 
bring about changes in society. The school must therefore 
accept its share of responsibility in promoting national inte 
gration. In its turn the leaders in our society must acknow- 
ledge their responsibility to support the efforts in this direc- 
tion by the school. 

There is a lurking danger that if schools start teaching 
‘nationalistic values’ certain aspects of history will be dis- 
torted. For instance, they may glorify their own nation at 
the expense of others. This may lead to fascism, the bane 
of modern nationalism. In order to support a so-called pro- 
phetic vision historical facts may be subjected to wrong 
valuation. Even truth will be distorted and relevant and valid 
information suppressed. All this, of course, is hypothetical. 
Firstly. it is-not possible in the modern age to shut out all 
avenues of information. Deliberate teaching of falsehood 
will eventually be challenged. Secondly, in a democratic 
country few things can go unnoticed and schools will not 
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be allowed to teach falsehood. Thirdly, the purpose of 
education is to enable its recipient to discriminate between 
the true and the untrue and therefore the twisting of facts 
or their distortion may be unavailing. 

Let us then define the role of the school in the context 
of our concept and ideal of national integration. One point 
must be made clear. We are not assuming that schools are 
not aware of the problem and are not doing any thing to 
solve it. The direction and Scope of the problem may also 
be clear to them. Our purpose is only to reinforce the good 
Work that some schools are already doing. This handbook 
only formulates the guidelines to make their work more 
purposeful and systematic. To the schools that are not doing 
anything in this direction, this book aims at giving some 
Suggestions. As a concept national integration should mean 
the basic oneness of the country. Whenever occasion arises 
the teacher should bring this point home. It is not suggested 
that for this purpose there should be resort to deliberate 
falsehood. What the teacher needs to emphasise is truth 
and objectivity. They should give more and correct informa- 
tion. It is mainly a question of emphasis. And the emphasis 
must be on the desirability of functioning and acting as a 
single, united country. 

The teacher must know that national integration is not 
a subject on which lectures need to be delivered. He does 
not have to devote separate teaching hours to make the con- 
cept of national integration clear. He has to present facts 
as they emerge in such a way that parochial attitudes are 
not inbred. that needless hostility is avoided and that the 


advantages of functioning ds a mature nation become self- 
evident. 


The Approach to be Used 


The subjects included in this handbook are Languages: 
History, Geography. Social Studies and Co-curricular activi- 
ties. For each subject the main objectives and the approach 
which would be most suitable have been discussed and a few 
illustrative examples have been provided. 
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It may, however, be noted that it is not the intention 
of the authors to imply that the subjects which have not 
been included in the handbook cannot be presented in a 
similar manner. For instance, though it isenot possible to 
regard Science as Indian Science there are contributors to 
it from this country and names like Raman, Chandrasekhar, 
Bhabha, Khorana, Narlikar etc. could surely provide 
enough material to the teacher for lesson on India's contri- 
bution in the various fields of Science. It would be desirâble 
to develop in children a sense of pride for their illustrious 
countrymen whose outstanding work has received universal 
recognition but this objective can be achieved through the 
usual methods of teaching Science in an objective manner. 


à 


Language Teaching 


Approach 


The purpose of teaching a language is well acknow 


ledged. It is to enable a child to acquire command over the 
language so that it is able to communicate with others in 
precise and mutually understandable terms. There are other 
equally important purposes. For instance, language being 
a tool of communication is effective in establishing healthy 
frames of reference in the context of building relationships: 
be they social, national or otherwise. In the content 0 
language there are certain expressions which become a part 
of our mental make-up. This content could be of any type— 
social, political, religious etc. The form in which language 
occurs may also vary i.e., it may be poetry. prose. composition 
or belles-lettres etc. There is need to change the quantum 
of information and vary the degree of practice according to 
age differentials of children. This is well-known and teachers 
of language use these media in accordance to their efficiency 
and skill. But the basic purpose of teaching a language is not 
lost sight of. 
In the teaching of language there is considerable scope ton 
bringing about certain attitudinal changes regarding nationa 
unity. Language offers a unique opportunity for this purpose. 
"The present syllabi prescribed all over the country are capable 
of some modifications, provided the teacher knows his job an 
does not confuse means for ends, It is needless to repeat that 
the end-product of good education is a nationally productive 
individual whose sense of social responsibility is beyon 
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reproach. For increasing this productivity he has to be 
taught a number of subjects without damage to his sense 
of belongingness, professional efficiency and social skills. To 
this end he is given an opportunity to acquire proficiency in 
communication skills. 
The entire language teaching could be divided under 
two sub-heads: 
(1) Opportunities available in the form of prescribed 
text-books such as prose, poetry etc. and, s 

(2) Opportunities availed of by teachers in selecting 
subject matter for the prescribed forms of language 
teaching like grammar, letter-writing etc. 

Our analysis of text-books showed that in the prescribed 
lessons all kinds of prose and poetry material are included, 
some positively nationalistic in content and others not so 
nationalistic. In the case of poems, for instance, patriotic 
poems appear side by side of love poems. ‘Teachers must 
highlight that content which gives rise to nationalistic feeling 
and resort to explanations.where it is not possible to promote 
such feelings. ‘The explanations must be given carefully. In 
the case of prescribed material teachers have not much choice 
except in giving positive explanations. 

'This however is not so in the case of opportunities 
availed of by the teachers. Here they have considerable 
freedom of choice and utilisation. Of these forms of language 
teaching the following are the most amenable for such uses: 

. Dramas 

. Letter-writing 
. Translation 

. Composition 
. Grammar 

. Declamations 

It is needless to mention that dramatising historical 
literature helps effective teaching. At the early stages it is 
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good to dramatise stories of heroes like Asoka, Chandragupta-- 


Maurya etc. For this it is not necessary even to have a stage 
or the other ingredients of stageplay. Children could be 
merely asked to read their parts aloud while the teacher 
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directs and gives a commentary. There is no dcarth of this 
kind of material in textbooks already in use. Perhaps good 
teachers are already following this method of teaching. A 
good and sustained effort, with good background material for 
the teacher can be most effective in explaining to children 
such difficult things as ‘national defence’, ‘enemy’, ‘country’; 
‘attack’ etc. It is useful to remember that the whole emphasis 
has to be on approach and on careful preparation. The rest 
will ‘follow naturally. 

Letter-writing isa normal exercise in language teaching. 
The scope that a teacher has in this exercise is unlimited. 
Without distorting the nature of the task or exercise a 
teacher can ask children to write letters to friends, real or 
imaginary, living in different parts of the country. A live 
relationship among pen-friends can go a long way in dispell- 
ing notions of regional superiority or inferiority. Teachers 
must encourage studerits to mention the types of goods and 
material those regions produce. This can be done in colla- 
boration with the commerce teachers or the geography 
teachers. 

Translation of carefully selected passages from one 
language to the other is a very helpful medium for giving 
a positive frame of reference on national integration to 
children. It should be exploited fully. Passages about 
mational heroes and monuments are good examples. 

Similarly composition exercises pertaining to festivals: 
customs and traditions of different parts of the country can 
also serve a useful purpose. If handled properly and after 
preparation. a teacher can be successful in inculcating among 
children positive attitudes towards others and help break 
down the barriers of prejudices. Where facilities are avail- 
able or can be arranged filmstrips or films on the scenic 
beauty of different regions of the country can be shown. 
Similarly. films on the industrial contribution of the various 
States can be shown to children. Afterwards they may be 
asked to write essays in any language. 

Strange as it may sound the teaching of grammar can 
also be exploited for this purpose. For instance. the use of 
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qualifying words such as ‘national’, ‘patriotic’ etc. and such 
sentences like “India is a great nation’ or ‘we are all Indians’ 
are examples. 

Declamation, as different from debate, provides yet an- 
other medium of effecting attitudinal changes. Since in a 
declamation contest pupils speak on a certain topic without 
taking sides and speak emotionally it is a good means of 
achieving this objective. 

Topics for declamations should be selected with «are. 
Declamations can be arranged at all levels and in all langu- 
ages. They can be on such topics as: 

Aggression 

National Unity 

Dangers of Parochialism 

India in the U.N. 
Indian Industry and the World 
Secularism etc. A 
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No one can dispute the impact of declamation on the 
audience or on the speaker himself. A successful declama- 
tion contest should eventually create this powerful impact. 

Teachers should select such poems, stories, passages for 
translation etc. as may arouse feelings of national cohesion, 
They must bring out elements of commonness in language. 
literature and heritage. The teacher must encourage students: 
to use the library where graded literature is easily available 
and to memorise verses on national heroes. leaders etc. 
Competitions can be organised to help this process. Ques- 
tions on these subjects may also be asked occasionally in 
terminal examinations. 
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Illustrative Language Lessons 


Illustration 1 
BHARATHOM 
Bv VENNIKULAM GOPALAKURUP 
(4 Poem in Malayalam prescribed for IV Standard in Kerala) 


‘Spreading her glory everywhere 
India is developing 
. Adding strength and influence 
India prospers day by day. 


At the onset of dawn 
with her darkness gone 
Happiness flourishes on 
In the minds of every one. 


Oh, Motherland, like a “Kamadhenu” 
When your chains are broken 
There in the faces of villages 

(is) Seen the smile of prosperity. 


The depressed, and the lazy 
. The sufferer and the greedy 
Shall have no place 
And with these will go illiteracy. 


Hints for the teacher 


'The teacher may develop this lesson in the form of 
questions and answers and bring out clearly the moral of the 
poem: 

25 ) Why should we love our motherland? 

(2) With which word has the poet compared India? 

(3) What does the poet want to convey through this 
poem? 
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Illustration 2 


THE NATIVE LAND OF MINE 


(A poem in English by Thomas Davies prescribed for VIII 
standard) à 


She is a rich and rare land, 
Oh she's a fresh and fair land, e 
She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of mine. 


No men than hers are braver 
Her women ne'er waver; 
I'd freely die to save her, 
And think my lot divine. 


She's not a dull or cold land; 
No she's a warm and hold land; 
Oh she's a true and rare land; 
This native land of minc. 


Oh! she's a fresh and fair land, 
Oh! she's a true and rare land; 
Yes. she's a rare and fair land; 
This native land of mine. 


Hints for the teacher 

While teaching the poem the teacher must explain why 
one loves one's country. He must point out that it is one's 
own country which brings up all the people and it is by 
remaining united that they can be strong and rich. He must 
explain particularly words like “region, ‘country, ‘nation’ etc., 
so that children acquire a correct perspective in regard to love 
of homeland. Similar poems in the mother-tongue could be 
recited in the classroom to interpret and explain the senti- 
ments of ‘devotion’ and ‘patriotism.’ Later on, children 
should be asked to learn them by heart. 
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Teaching of Prose and Drama 


Hints to the teacher 


The teachers may analyse their textbooks and select 
such lessons which lend themselves easily to the inculcation 
of nationalistic feelings. While teaching the mother-tongue 
especially, attention must be drawn to words like “pradesh”, 
“desh” etc. (‘region’ and “country” in English). The con- 
ceptsemust be explained fully. All prose textbooks contain 
lessons on national heroes, leaders, and monuments. The 
teachers should take pains to explain why certain individuals 
are "national" heroes and certain places are “national monu- 
ments" etc. While putting questions on the text, teachers 
can easily bring out nationalistic feelings for elaboration and 
comment. 

Prose text-books contain small oneact plays also. For 
instance, a play on Alexander and Porus is given in most 
texts. The teacher should get the play so read in the class 
that it looks like a play arid net another prose lesson. 
Further, the feelings of patriotism which underlie this piece 
should be heightened and forcefully commended. For in- 
stance, the following piece taken out of the play is most 
useful for arousing these feelings. 


Illustration 3 


(This extract is taken out of a lesson in an English text-book 
prescribed for VIII Standard in the Delhi Administration) 


Man: (Showing a letter) From King Alexander the Great. 
Long live Alexander. 

Porus: (To a Sardar) Take it. Open it and read. 

Sardar: (Reads) To Porus, Raja of Jhelum, good wishes. I, 
Alexander. stand on the other bank of the river. 
Ambhi, Raja of Taxila, is with me. I want to go 
across your country to the holy Ganges. That I 
must do. Nothing can stop me.: Please say if I 
may do so. 
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Porus: Brother Sardars, What do you say to this? 


All: No. No. He shall not cross the river. He shall not 
go across our country. We will die, if need be, and 
stop him. J 


Porus: (To the man) This is our reply. Alexander can- 
not go across our country. 


Illustration 4 0 
Letter-writing (VIII to XI Standards) 


Hints to the teacher 

Letter-writing offers an excellent opportunity for under- 
standing the ways of living of other people and their social 
customs and habits. Through this activity we can promote 
among children an awareness of thesrichness and variety of 
geographical features. places of interest, social customs. festi- 
vals and the interdependerce of different parts of our 
country. Material can easily be collected from various 
state tourist bureaux by the students themselves and 
displayed in the schools. An imaginary letter to a 
foreign friend about interesting places in our country 
will enable the students to appreciate other regions 
and places as they appreciate their own and will help them 
acquire a love for their country. Letters regarding social 
customs and ways of celebrating different festivals can deve- 
lop an attitude of tolerance and large-hcartedness. If there 
are children of different regions, states and faiths in a school, 
their knowledge can be utilised through the activity of letter- 
writing to create a better understanding of other people's 
customs and ways of life. Pen-friendship can also be organ- 
ised by the language teacher. The following topics are 
suggested for letter-writing: : : 
1. To tourist bureaux for obtaining literature of tourist 

interest. 
2. To a friend living abroad about places worth seeing 
in the part of the country in which he lives. 
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3. To a foreign friend suggesting ten places worth see- 
ing in India. 

4. Asking friends what festivals are celebrated in their 
Iegions and in what manner? 

5. To a foreign friend. interested in the wild life of 
India. 

6. To a friend asking how marriages are performed in 

his place or community. 

Describing a visit to a zoo, guessing from what 

different parts of the country or the world the birds 

and animals in the zoo might have been collected. 

(Help can be taken from other teachers.) 
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Illustration 5 


Language Composition (Mother-Tongue, V to VII Standards) 
Our National Flag 


"Let our flag flutter higher and higher against the blue 
Sky and let us all—crores of us—bow before it and hail it and 
our nation. Yes, this is our flag! The flag of our nation! The 
flag of our beloved Bharat. Every son and daughter of this 
soil is the citizen of Bharat and is a Bharatiya. Everyone 
who is proud of his Indianness bows before the national 
flag. He may be a Hindu, a Muslim, a Sikh, a Parsee or 
a Christian. He is proud of his citizenship and his flag. , 

"Our flag is the embodiment of our nation and national 
feelings. God is omnipotent and omnipresent and pervades 
everywhere. And yet we have an idol and see God in it and 
worship it. Our Bharat also is vast and our national flag 
is representative of our dear nation. When we bow before 
our national flag we bow before our nation—our Mother- 
land.” 


Hints to the teacher 

In lower classes an essay can be dictated to children on 
the above lines. In classes of a slightly higher level children 
can be asked to write on their own about the national flag 
after the teacher has explained the theme. 
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Essay 


LJ 

The Rivers of India and Their Contribution 

Depending on the level which is expected to be achieved 
an essay on the rivers can be used for promoting love of 
country. Children. by the time they reach the middle class, 
have learnt about rivers and their contribution to the nation's 
well-being. An essay on rivers should be helpful in rein- 
forcing knowledge and creating positive national attitudes. 
For instance, the rivers of South India are harnessed to 
produce electricity. to irrigate land etc. This is beneficial 
to the country as a whole. Rivers serve as arteries of com- 
munication and transport. whose benefits are not confined 
to a particular region. Against a background sketched by the 
teacher, students can be asked to prepare essays. "Teachers 
should help students, by citing copious examples to illustrate 
their point of view. ? 


Topics for Composition and Declamation Contest 
(Ungraded list for use up to Higher Secondary Classes) 


. The future of India 

. Ideals of democracy 

. The spirit of the Indian Constitution 

Why India is a nation? 

. The National Flag 

. The National Anthem 

Idea of onenéss in ancient India 

` Duties and responsibilities of citizens 

. Duties and responsibilities of Indian students 
10. Loyalty to India 
11. Patriotism - 

> 12. Features of India 


13. Discipline 
14. Indian languages and scripts 
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. Education in ancient India 

- Ideal village 

- Demerits of party politics 

. Newspapers 

- Domestic pets of various regions of the country 
- “Jai Jawan, Jai Kisan” 

- The oceans of India 

2. The rivers of India 

- Cottage industries 

- Basic unity of all religions 3 

- National calamities—floods, famines etc. and the role 


of students 


. Radio and cinema 
27. Our common heritage 
- Attitude towards n 
- The National Emblem 

- The Nationat Bird 

- Places of relics and Shrines in India f 
- The contribution of farmers to national develop 


ational properties 


ment 


- Dignity of labour 
- Population explosion 
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Teaching of Social Studies 


The subject of Social Studies taught in the school draws 
its content and derives its purpose from all the social scien- 
ces. The main aim of teaching it is to help the pupil acquire 
information and cultivate attitudes which will make him a 
good citizen i.e, a useful member of the society to which 
he belongs. It seeks to realise this aim by helping him to 
understand the society he lives in, its nature and composition, 
its political and social institutions, and the problems of its 
development. It also helps him to know his rights and 
responsibilities. This knowledge is necessary to enable him 
to appreciate the need for harmony between himself and the 
Society at large. 

This subject has great potentialities which can be utilised 
for developing attitudes and ideas indispensable for promot- 
ing national unity. The problems connected with the 
teaching of geography and history have been discussed in 
detail separately. Some of the topics which form part of the 
remaining areas of Social Studies, particularly those relating 
to the teaching of Civics and contemporary social and 
economic problems, are given below. To promote national 
integration the teaching of these topics should be so under- 
taken as to help develop the following broad understandings: 
1. The Indian nation is composed of people who follow 

different religions (or none at all), speak different langu- 

ages and have diverse ways of living. However, in spite 
^ of all these differences. they are citizens of India and 


enjoy equal rights. 
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2. The Indian nation is in the process of transforming it- 
self into a modern nation by building a developed, self- 
generating economy. by rooting out poverty and bringing 
about a just social order. This process of transformation 
can be hastened and sustained only through the 
united efforts of all the people of India. This also 
requires constant vigilance and ceaseless struggle against 
forces. interests, practices and attitudes which impede 
«his transformation. These forces are fostered by and, 
in their tum, foster prejudices and marrow loyalties 
based on caste. community, language and region. 
The people of India are sovereign and masters of their 
destiny. "Their problems are common. They can be 
solved only by developing among people an attitude of 
respect for each other. The development of each region 
or area is closely connected with the development of 
all The people of India constitute a nation. A part 
of the nation cannot develop in isolation of or in conflict 
with the rest of the country. « 
Although it is at the middle and secondary stages that 
such content can be effectively presented, a useful beginning 
can be made at the primary stage. The child can be 
made familiar with the variety of religious beliefs, food 
habits, languages, customs and festivals in his neighbourhood, 
his State and in his country as a whole. He can be helped 
to develop appreciation and respect for this variety. Some 
idea of the Constitution and the working of governments at 
the local. State and national levels is usually given at this 
Stage. "Through this content, the concept of citizenship 
and the equality of all citizens can be made clear. The con- 
cept of nation can also be clearly explained by teaching the 
children the elements of the Constitution, Parliament and 
the working of the government at the centre. By teaching 
them the rights and duties of citizenship the idea that these 
rights and duties apply uniformly to all Indians can be 
brought home even at the earlier stage of education. ine 
will help them realise the values of equality and mutua 
respect. 


vs 
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There are greater potentialitigs for developing these 
ideas in the higher classes. Some topics can be cited here 
for purposes of illustrating these ideas. 

o 
A. The Constitution of India 

Teaching of the Constitution can be utilized for deve- 
loping ideas conducive to national unity. The Constitution 
is the fundamental law of the Indian nation; we derive all 
the basic values of our nationhood from it. 


Constituent Assembly 

The history of the framing of the Constitution should be 
appropriately taught. The Indian national movement de- 
manded that the Constitution of India be framed by the 
people of India themselves through a Constituent Assembly. 
'The Constituent Assembly. when i* was convened. was 
representative of all the people of India, belonging to its 
different regions and religions. “The Constitution, as framed. 
was given to the nation by the people themselves since the 
Assembly worked as a body fully representative of the people. 
That is why the Preamble to the Constitution begins with 
the words ‘We, the people of India’ and ends with ‘adopt, 
enact and give to ourselyes this Constitution’. The Preamble 
to the Constitution and all its implications should be ex- 
plained to the students. 


Single Citizenship 

This means that one is not a citizen of a part of India, 
but of the country as a whole. This single citizenship unites 
all the people into a common bond. It gives each one the 
same status and makes him equal to any other. 


Fundamental Rights 

Each citizen enjoys certain Fundamental Rights 
irrespective of caste. creed, colour etc. and these are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. These rights bind the people 


into a nation which is democratic and secular in character 
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Any violation of these rights will amount to a violation of 
the fundamental values of the nation. Forces which create 
antagonism on the basis of differences in religion, caste and 
language attack :these fundamental values as their activities 
restrict and impinge on the Fundamental Rights of others. 
Some current events can be cited as illustrations while teach- 
ing this topic. For instance, the case of communal riots can 
be cited to give an idea of the harm caused to the nation 


wheh some people act in a manner which violates the 
Fundamental Rights of others. 


Directive Principles of State Policy 


In the Preamble to the Constitution, the people of India 
solemnly resolved to secure to all its citizens justice—social, 
economic and political—liberty, equality and fratemity. This 
can be done only by the reconstruction of Indian society. 
Some of the principes of governance which will help re- 
Construct Indian society are given in the Constitution. 
Though not enforceable by the courts, it shall be the duty 
of the State to apply these principles in making laws and in 
its various activities to promote the welfare of the people. 
These principles spell out the aim of promoting the people's 
welfare as a whole. The welfare of each section of society 
is dependent upon the welfare of all. By relating these prin- 
ciples to the needs of the people and the steps taken or 
proposed to be taken to promote welfare, the pupils can be 
helped to look at problems from the point of view of the 
interests of the people as a whole and not from a narrow 
sectional angle. In this context, the efforts made by the 
State through Planning can be discussed and the pupil's 


understanding of achievements and problems can be deep- 
ened. 


Parliamentary Character of our Government 

: Through the teaching of the Parliamentary form of 
government enshrined in the Constitution and its methods of 
working. the concept of the sovereignty of the people can 
be made clear. The concept of adult franchise which is also 
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an expression of the sovereignty of the people, as well as 
of their equality should be properly explained. The system 
of elections to the state legislatures and Parliament and of 
the Head of the State and Vice-President should be taught 
to illustrate the ideas of people's sovereignty and responsible 
government. The fact that of every legislation. law and 
authority the people alone are the source should be stressed. 
The importance of political parties in a parliamentary demo- 
cracy as the machinery through which the people express their 
aspirations should be brought out. The pupils must be helped 
to study critically the programmes and practices of the politi- 
cal parties so that they can develop the capacity to discrimi- 
nate between policies and practices and identify those which 
promote welfare, bring about unity among the people and 
help the nation’s development. This capacity to discriminate 
will develop in the pupils an attitude of looking at problems 
from the point of view of the interests of the nation as a 
whole and rejecting narrow. sectional and chauvinistic ideas. 


e 


The Federal Character 
There are various provisions in the Constitution to 


. regulate the relations between the Union and the States. 


"They are basic to the taks of strengthening the unity of the 
country and the development of Indian society and all its 
parts. This should be taught with a view to promoting the 
basic purposes behind these provisions. The idea that essen- 
tially there is no conflict between the aims of the Union and 
of the States and that their constitutional relationship is 
designed to ensure smooth administration and facilitate the 
overall development of Indian society should be made clear. 
The States of the Union of India have been organised in a 
manner that helps strengthen democracy through decentra- 
lization of power and authority on such matters as can be 
dealt with more efficiently at the regional or local level. 
Among other things. this organisation contributes to the 
more complete growth of the social and cultural life of 
all' people in different parts of the cou OW- 
ever, it is important to stress that sta 
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lated units and the development of each State is 
dependent on the development of other states and 
of the country as a whole. Many projects of economic 
development have been implemented by the Union Govern- 
ment on its own or in collaboration with State governments. 
Taking them as illustrations the teacher can help inculcate in 
the minds of pupils the idea that all these projects have been 
of benefit to the people of the country as a whole and that 
harmonious relations between one state and another and 
between the Centre and the States are essential for the total 
development of Indian society. Students should also be 
helped to look dispassionately at the controyersies between 
one State and another and between the Centre and States 
so that they can form ideas and adopt attitudes from a broad 
national standpoint. 


Constitutional Procedures 

An understanding of constitutional procedures is essen- 
tial for the peaceful solution of problems. As the people are 
sovereign, they have a right to change the laws they make 
and this includes the right to amend the Constitution itself. 
It should be impressed upon young minds that these rights 
are the best guarantee of good government, that laws 
represent the will of the people and that these or other laws 
can be changed if the people want to change them. 

Narrow sectional demands which are likely to harm the 
society as a whole can never be met. Acts of violence and 
anarchy seeking change of law or fresh laws have no place 
in a democratic and parliamentary form of government which 
provides for peaceful constitutional means to achieve such 
objectives. Such acts as damage and destroy public or private 
property harm the entire nation and retard the pace of deve- 
lopment. They may adversely affect the very cause for which 
they are indulged in. Even if the grievances are legitimate 

- such violent acts alienate the sympathies of the rest of popu- 

lation. The best and the only method for realisation of 
demands and fulfilment of aspirations in a democracy is 
through democratic constitutional procedures. 
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B. Teaching of Contemporary Problems—Economic 
and Social i 


Instruction in contemporary problems is an important 
method of inculcating ideas of unity arhong pupils. For 
the solution of every national problem unity is indispensable. 
When these problems are analysed from the point of view 
of the entire country. the pupil gets an opportunity to acquire 
a broad national perspective in thinking and behavioug. 

The teaching of problems of economic development 
should deepen the pupils’ understanding of problems such 
as improvement of the standard of living, growth of agricul- 
ture and industries, their mutual relationship, unemployment, 
economic inequalities, natural and human resources, avail- 
ability of capital etc. The pupils should be encouraged to 
understand that the problem of economic development is 
one that affects every section of our society. Similarly prob- 
lems like unemployment and low standards of living are 
not problems of any one caste, community or region. The 
interests of all people "are interdependent. The pupils 
should become familiar with achievements in the sphere of 
economic development since Independence. Examples of 
these achievements in the fields of basic industries, major 
irrigation projects etc. should be cited. It should be empha- 
sised that these achievements have laid the foundation for 
further development of Indian economy and have, in one 
form or the other, benefited all the regions of the country. 
The need for balanced development of all the regions should 


be explained. 


Five-Year Plans 

The achievements and failures of three Five-Year Plans 
mav be studied critically. The social aims of the Plans should 
be 'emphasised to make the student understand the aime 
of building a socialistic society and establishing a just social 
order, This will help foster a broad forward-looking outlook 


~ 


among the pupils. , Js * 
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Current Social Problems 


The teaching of current social problems is intimately 
connected with the development of a broad national and 
secular outlook. The goal of Indian social progress is a just 
Social order in which every citizen will have equal and 
adequate opportunities to develop himself fully. The damage 
caused by forces arising from narrow interests can be dis- 


cussed in a forthright manner. How communalism and 
casteism adversely affect the very interests of the community 


and caste which the communalist and casteist forces profess 
to serve, should be stressed by showing that these forces 
divert the people's attention fr 


om their real problems. Ce 
tain social problems like illiteracy, religious dogmatism, super 
Stitions, health and hygiene 


» Slums, status of women, 
backwardness etc. should be taught with a view to creating 


a modern scientific outlook. This will help the pupils over 
come narrow prejudices. 


Defence of the Country y 16 


"The problem of the country's defence is a significant 
subject because it makes the students realise the importance 
of unity. The teaching of this subject should enable the 
Pupils to understand that defence is not exclusively a mili- 
tary problem. The Capacity to defend the country depends 
ultimately upon the unity and Social cohesiveness of the 
People. A people divided among themselves by narrow 
loyalties wil render their country weak and vulnerable tO 
aggression. 


4 


Teaching of Indian History 


The main purpose of teaching (and studying) history 
is to help acquire a knowledge of the processes through which 
human societies have evolved to their present stage of deve 
lopment and an appreciation of the heritage of mankind. 
The knowledge of these processes in tum helps us under 
stand the present correctly and to contribute consciously to 
the making of history, that is by improving the present. 'The 
knowledge and appreciation of the heritage bequeathed to 
us by past generations, equips us properly to work for the 
further enrichment of this heritage. To realise this purpose, 
the subject matter (content) of history has to be the evolu- 
tion of society in all its aspects—social economic, cultural 
and political—and the interaction of these through the ages. 


General Approach 

The connection between the teaching of Indian history 
and the promotion of national integration should be seen in 
relation to this broad purpose. The understanding of the 
evolution of Indian society through the ages and an appre- 
ciation of the true national heritage of India can make a 
definite contribution to the promotion of national integra- 
tion. The forces of disintegration—communalism, regional- 
ism, casteism, linguism—are strengthened by prejudices arising 
from a distorted understanding of Indian history. Many 
current prejudices and attitudes are transferred to (and 
sought to be justified by) happenings in the past, distorting 
the correct historical appreciation of those happenings. The 
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elimination of such distortions is essential if we are to dis- 

courage the formation of prejudices. 

However to realise fully the potentialities which the 
teaching of history has for the promotion of understanding 
and attitudes conducive to national integration, its reorienta- 
tion as an objective study of the evolution of Indian society 
is necessary. Only through this can we acquire an appre- 
ciation of our true national heritage as well as an under 
standing of the present. Both are essential for national 
integration and modernization of our society. This reorienta- 
tion is also important for the improvement of the teaching 
of history as a discipline. 

For this purpose some broad ideas may be kept in 
view. 

1. Throughout history, Indian society, like other 
Societies in the world. has been changing and deve- 
loping in several >ways. This is because people tend to 
change the conditions which they inherit. It does not 
follow, however, that progress has been continuous and 
uninterrupted. Institutions, whether political, economic, 
cultural or social, have a tendency to continue in exist- 
ence long after they have ceased to be useful. Develop- 
ments in the several spheres of society are not uniform. 
There may be stagnation here and there and even 
degeneration in one or more spheres in certain periods. 
Broadly speaking, however, old institutions yield place to 
new ones more suited to the needs of the people. This 
will be clear if we look at the broad periods into which 
the entire span of human history can be divided. Insti- 
tutions and events in a particular period should „be 
studied in the context of this broad historical perspective. 
Institutions and events of the past cannot be treated 
as models of absolute perfection or total evil which we 
can emulate or hate but as phenomena which promote 

aor hamper progress during a particular period. Such 
an approach will help students to cultivate an insight 
into the present phenomena and acquire the capacity 
to differentiate between things conducive to progress 
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and things working against progress. For example, while 
teaching about Indian society in any period, the caste 
system as it existed in different times is not usually 
given sufficient attention. It can be shown, for example, 
how the caste system when it became rigid, impeded the 
progress of Indian society and how reformers protested 
against the injustices that it inflicted upon certain 
sections of people. The student can be thus made aware 
of the nature of the survivals of the caste system in 
presentday India and the evil role which it plays 
today. 

Society is like an organism and all its aspects are inter 
connected. While studying any period of history, proper 
attention should be paid to all aspects of society and their 
interconnections. One aspect cannot be taught in isola- 
tion or without reference to other aspects. Each aspect 
can be understood only in thescontext of the entire 
social organism. With regard to the teaching of Indian 
history, this means changing the practice of giving exag- 
gerated importance to details of political events to the 
neglect of other aspects or making these aspects depend- 
ent upon the political aspect. More emphasis should be 
given to social, economic and cultural developments than 
to political events. Even in the treatment of political 
history it is not the lives of rulers, the accounts of their 
campaigns or their fortunes, that are important. Changes 
in society are organic, all-pervasive, affecting social, 
economic, cultural and political institutions. This 
approach is necessary for a proper appreciation of the 
interaction of various aspects and for the development 
of a broad historical perspective while viewing historical 
phenomena. It will help to deepen the understanding 
of the evolution of society and discourage the formation 
of a natrow outlook, irrational biases and prejudices., 
As the study and teaching of Indian history at present 
is largely biased in favour of political events, there is 
need for another important change. Large empires and 
famous rulers get disproportionate attention; happenings 
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in vast areas of the country which are not within those 

empires are ignored. Because of this, there is little 

Scope for an all-India perspective in the teaching of 

history. Sometimes attention is given exclusively to one 

region to the neglect of developments in the rest of 
the country, An all-India perspective should be maintained 
in dealing with any aspect of society, irrespective of the 
importance of the aspect in the political history of the 
period. While dealing with the history of a vast Indian 
empire, the history of India should not be treated as 
exclusively the history of that empire; developments in 
other parts of the country should also be taught. In 
schools where the curriculum prescribes only regional 
history, the teacher may give some idea of developments 

in other parts of the country so that the history of a 

Selected region is studied only in the broad framework 

of the history of the country as a whole. No aspect of 

the history of a region can be correctly understood if it 
is treated in isolation of^the developments in the rest 
of the country. 

These broad ideas should be kept in view to improve 
the teaching of Indian history as well as to help the cause 
of national integration. The approach in dealing with some 
general topics is illustrated below. 


Cultural Heritage of India 


As has been stated earlier, one of the main purposes of 
teaching Indian history is to develop an appreciation of the 
true national heritage. To do this, it is necessary to guard 
against some wrong conceptions. 

Indian culture is presented sometimes as a homogenous; 
monolithic and stagnant culture which was created thousands 
of years ago and has remained unchanged. This approach 
îs also associated with the attitude of uncritical glorification 
of the culture that emerged in ancient times. Such an 
attitude is not only in conflict with the broad national goal 
of a modern and progressive Indian society but is also com- 
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pletely unhistorical Another notion associated with this 
approach is that Indian culture emerged in its fully developed 
form in one particular region of India. This region is 
usually identifed with the area around the banks of the 
Ganga and the Jumna. This notion ignores the fact that 
the culture of any society is the result of diverse changes 
and continuous development throughout the history of that 
society. It leads to a disregard for the contributions which 
other periods of history and different regions of the country 
have made to its progressive evolution. Often Indian cul- ` 
ture is identified totally with the way of life established by 
the Indo-Aryans in ancient times. 

While teaching Indian culture, it is necessary to 
emphasise that: 

i) Indian culture has never been static. It has evolved 
from changes it has undergone throughout history in 
the context of changing social arid economic conditions 
and from its contact with other cultures. Since ancient 
times, wave after wave of immigrants—the Aryans, the 
Persians, the Greeks, the Sakas, the Kushanas and the 
Huns in ancient times, the Arabs, the “Turks, the 
Mughals in medieval times and the Europeans in the 
medieval and later periods—had spread all over India 
and had settled down. They brought their cultural 
traditions with them and these traditions have deeply 
affected all aspects of culture. This view of change as 
a result of changing conditions and contacts with other 
cultures, needs to be kept in view while dealing with 
the subject of cultural heritage. 

ii) That regional cultures have developed in various parts 

© of India with their own distinctive features. However, 
these regional cultures have not developed as selfcon- 
tained, exclusive and independent units. The cultures 
of all the regions have interacted with each other and all 
have contributed to the continuous evolution of. the 
culture of the country as a whole. The cultures of the 
regions should not be taught in isolation of each other 
or of the overall pattem in the country as a whole. 
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ii) The richness and variety of Indian culture is the result 
of the changes that have overtaken it throughout 
history, the contributions which other cultures have 
made to it end the synthesis of different elements from 
diverse cultures. 

The culture of the country as a whole is the product of 
the intermingling of various cultural streams, all contributing 
to its evolution and each flowing out of a number of “feeder 
Tegiols Prof. H. K. Sherwani has described this composite 

' culture as a ‘flower with multi-hued petals all assisting to 
make it ever so brilliant and ever so pleasing to the senses”. 

While teaching the culture of any period, the following 
components are usually mentioned: art and architecture, 
languages and literature, religious beliefs and practices etc. 
The suggestions made above are important and may be kept 
in view while dealing with culture or any of its components 
in any period of Indian history. The richness of Indian 
culture is derived from the country’s variety in art, architec- 
ture, languages, literature, religious’ beliefs and customs. An 
appreciation of the country’s cultural heritage, therefore, im- 
plies an appreciation of and pride in its variety and diversity. 
Such appreciation encourages respect for people belonging 
to different faiths, regions and language groups who have 
contributed to the richness of India’s heritage and for the 
bonds that unite the people of the country. 


Variety in Religious Beliefs 


The richness of our heritage may be guaged from the 
variety of religious beliefs. Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism 
originated in India and have undergone many changes 
throughout history. Even in the ancient period. India was 
the Jand of many religions, with many diversities within these 
religions. The advent of Christianity and Islam added to 
‘the richness of Indian culture. In medieval times, Sikhism 
arose combining in itself the ideas of many religions. These 
teligions have affected each other in many ways. The social 
and religious reform movements that arose in different 
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periods, like the Bhakti movement in medieval times and the 
reform movements in the 19th century, are the result of 


these influences. 
» 


Development of Hinduism 

The processes of change, diversity and synthesis may be 
seen in the development of Hinduism. Hinduism is’ often 
confused with the Vedic religion. Hinduism. as we under- 
stand it today, is the result of a long process of development. 
The intermingling of the Aryans with the pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of India led to the synthesis of different beliefs; ultimately 
leading to the growth of three main sects—Shaivism, Vaish- 
navism. Shaktaism—which are grouped under the term 
Hinduism. Many Hindu beliefs were deeply influenced by 
Buddhist ideas. The contribution of the Alwar and Nayanar 
saints of the south and the philosophy of Shankaracharya 
brought about further changes in the “beliefs, practices and 
philosophy of Hinduism. Hinduism was also affected by con- 
tact with Islamic beliefs arrd prâctices. The Bhakti and Sufi 
movements of medieval times deeply influenced the deve- 
lopment of Hinduism. Under the impact of social changes 
and modern ideas. the religious reform movements that grew 
in the 19th century brought in further changes. To under 
stand Hinduism of the present day or as it was practised 
in any period in the past, it is necessary to take into account 
the changes it has undergone as a result of various factors. 
The interaction of different beliefs is one of the important 


factors. 


Medieval Indian Architecture 

The features of variety and development as a result of 
interaction may be seen in the development of architecture. 
There are a number of regional styles in the architecture 
of medieval times which is broadly described as Indo-Sara- 
cenic. The Turks and the Mughals brought with them the 
architectural traditions of West Asia, Persia and Central Asia. 
The arches, the domes and the minarets are some of the 
main features of these traditions. The chief decorative ele- 
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ments in Islamic architecture were geometrical designs and 
calligraphy. New traditions were introduced in India. The 
Indo-Saracenic architecture which was evolved in India was 
the result of tke interaction of these traditions with the 
country’s earlier architectural traditions. The new style was 
different from the severe simplicity of the traditional Islamic 
architecture. In decoration it avoided the baroque and lavish 
decoration of the earlier Indian architecture. Many motifs 
of ahcient Indian architecture, for example, the lotus, became 
part of the Indo-Saracenic architecture. Akbar's mausoleum 
at Sikandra, it has been suggested, is inspired by the Buddhist 
viharas. This style had its impact on the architecture in 
many other parts of the country, for example, on the build- 
ings in Rajput palaces. 


Political Conflicts in Indian History 

An unhistorical attitude to political conflicts in ancient 
and medieval times results sometimes in the fostering of 
prejudices. Changes in the approach to the teaching of 
topics relating to conflicts are necessary not only to prevent 
this but alo to develop a proper historical perspective. If 
the broad historical perspective is kept in view, the attitudes 
of emotional identification with one or the other group in 
a past conflict and the transfer of present prejudices to past 
events or the search for their justification in past happenings 
can be avoided. 

In the past, there were many wars and conflicts between 
Indian rulers and non-Indian rulers, between tulers of 
different regions of India and between Indian rulers pro- 
fessing different faiths. If such conflicts are not viewed in 
proper retrospect, a correct historical understanding of their 
nature cannot be obtained and prejudices will persist. 


Conflicts between Indian and non-Indian Rulers 

. If the topic that is being taught concerns a war between 
an Indian ruler and the ruler of a kingdom outside the 
boundaries of the Indian sub-continent, modern nationa ism 
and patriotism are foisted on the ruler of the Indian king- 
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dom. This happens even in the cage of wars that occurred 
as far back as the fourth century B.C. This overlaying of 
present-day nationalism on events of remote past is unhistori- 
cal and leads to a neglect of some more lasting conse- 
quences of the conflict. The fact that the populations in 
almost all the countries today are the result of large-scale 
migrations of peoples from one part of the world to another, 
is not sufficiently appreciated. 4 

In ancient times, wars waged for empire-building caused 
much suffering to the people. There was a good deal of 
plunder and rampage, destruction of buildings and damage 
to works of art. In ancient and medieval periods wars were 
common occurrences. Exclusive attention to the destruction 
wrought by these wars and emotional identification with one 
or the other group in these conflicts will interfere with the 
understanding of the nature of wars and their long-term 
effects. On the other hand. these violent conflicts also 
provided opportunities for closer contacts between peoples of 
far-flung regions, promoted “the exchange of ideas, encouraged 
development of knowledge and resulted in closer trade rela- 
tions between peoples in different parts of the wórld. They 
also led to the migration of people from one part of the - 
world to another introducing new elements into the popula- 
tions of various countries. These new elements brought 
with them their own cultural traditions and knowledge and 
after assimilation in the population of these countries, came 
to exercise considerable influence on their cultural, social and 
economic development. These phenomena need more 
emphasis than the details of battles the Cen be 

‘ yerned over a 
e e s hist is full of conflicts and 
country in those days. Indian history 
n : i he long-term effects of these 

while dealing with them only the long E 

: is implies that we should avoid 
conflicts should be stressed. This imp e bole 
passing moral judgments on past conilıcis, O develop a 
were desirable or undesirable. We should try to develop | 
understanding of the nature of these conflicts and their im: 


act ious aspects of society. NIU 
à hs m been ET India has witnessed the migration 
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of many groups of people from outside. Beginning with the 
Aryans. large numbers of people—the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Sakas, the Kushanas, the Huns, the Arabs, the Turks, 
the Mughals and others—came and settled down here both 
as conquerors who won battles and as peaceful immigrants. 
'This has given a unique composition to the population of 
India. It is descended from a mixture of almost all the 
ethnic groups of mankind. It has also led to the emergence 
of d very unique culture which has continuously benefited 
from various cultural streams. These features of Indian 
history and culture should be kept in view while teaching 
lessons on conflicts between Indian and non-Indian rulers. 

In dealing with the causes of defeat it is not necessary 

to talk so much about the treachery of invading forces as 
about the weakness of defeated forces and the social. politi- 
cal and economic factors contributing to this weakness. In 
several cases in which Indian rulers were defeated, the causes 
of defeat lay in the fundamental socio-political structure of 
contemporary Indian society. This way of dealing with wars 
may help develop the understanding that the unity of the 
people. healthy social and economic system, technological 
.and scientific development, and awareness of the world 
around are essential for defence of the country. This 
is the lesson one learns from the study of wars which 
resulted in the defeat of Indian rulers. This will be evident, 
for example, from an analysis of the causes of defeat suffered 
by Indian rulers between the 11th and the 13th century and 

in the 18th and 19th centuries. 


Political Conflicts and Religion 
When conflicts and wars between two states whose 
rulers follow different religious faiths are dealt with in history 
lessons they are quite often treated as religious wars, with 
. chances of identification with the ruler whose religious be- 
liefs happen to coincide with those of the pupil. This leads 
to quite opposite interpretations of the conflict. Unhistori- 
cal attitudes can be avoided if such conflicts are evaluated 
in their historical context. What are often presented as 
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religious conflicts are in reality conflicts between different 
ruling groups who happened to be adherents of different 
religious faiths. Sometimes, the ruling groups contending 
against each other claim to be defending of spreading the 
faith even though the actual purpose is to defend. or expand 
one's kingdom. The common people have had no say in 
such conflicts; even during times of war between rulers be- 
longing to different religions. unity and common ties between 
the people continued to grow. There were no wars between 
groups of civilian population. Conflicts in history should be 
regarded as political conflicts and there should be differen- 
tiation between rulers and the common people. Often 
religion was used as justification for war. Symbolic acts 
relating to religion were performed to get the support of 
one's co-religionists and to satisfy the orthodox. In fact 
however, these rulers fought also against those who followed 
the same faith. In such conflicts. religion becomes an irrele- 
vant issue. Religious differences may appear to be convenient 
explanations but they do not hélp in understanding the real 
nature of past conflicts. For example. in the case of conflicts 
among Rajput princes following Hinduism and Turkish 
potentates following Islam. or between Rajput, Maratha and 
Mughal rulers in medieval India religion was not the cause 
because these rulers did not hesitate to fight against their co- 
religionists. 

This is also true of regional heroes. Heroes, regional or 
sectional. inspire legends of courage and bravery. To that 
extent teaching young children lessons about their heroism 
hasa purpose. But when such heroes are exalted as national 
figures defending the freedom of the country etc. teaching 
becomes unhistorical. It also militates against the develop- 
ment of a national feeling as the ruler against whom the war 
is fought is fixed in the minds of students as an alien and his 
religion as non-Indian and one's own region is equated with 
the entire country. ^ 

To improve the teaching of lessons in history relating 
to political conflicts what has been indicated above are some 
of the broad lines of classroom treatment. It is not neces- 
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sary to suppress facts; there are in fact no facts which need 
make us, the citizens of a secular, democratic nation, feel 
awkward or uncomfortable. We of the present generation 
are not responsible for the happenings of the past. Our 
purpose is to understand the past objectively. Any fact or 
detail, if it is important, should be taught but the broad pers- 
pective of history should be kept in the forefront while teach- 
ing it. Teaching Something seemingly ‘awkward’ out of its 
historical context. and as isolated from other important con- 
temporary phenomena. is not Proper or scientific. 

Lack of historical perspective in dealing with conflicts 
may be noticed in dealing with the controversial figure of 
Aurangzeb. It is common to attribute all the local conflicts 
during his reign and the downfall of the Mughal empire to 
Aurangzeb's personality. Tt is also common to pin them 
down to negative aspects of his religious policy, ie, his 
fanaticism. This is obviously a narrow perspective as it fails 
to explain a number of problems. The stability of an empire 
to a very large extent rests on it administrative system. Its 
decline obviously must have something to do with this 
system. What went wrong with Aurangzeb’s administrative 
set-up? It is well known that Aurangzeb was more cap- 
able and took more active interest in the administration 
of the empire than his two predecessors, His personal fail- 
ings in that regard, therefore, do not explain the decline in 
the administrative system. The administrative system was 
based on the Mansabdari system which had apparently 
worked well during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. The decline in the administrative System must have 
Some connection with changes in the Mansabdari System. 
What were these changes? Did these changes begin during 
the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan? The Mansabdari 
system was dependent upon the system of jagirs which was 
intimately connected with the agrarian system. What was 
© the connection betwen the decline in the Mansabdari system 
and changes in the agrarian system? The religious measures 


against the non-Muslims took shape long after Aurangzeb be- 


came emperor. How far were they relevant to the uprisings 
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against the Mughal empire? These uprisings had started 
much before the discriminatory religious measures were im- 
plemented. Some of the uprisings did not even have an 
ostensible religious motivation. Was there any drastic change 
in the policy of recruitment of Mansabdars initiated by 
Akbar? These questions have been raised and answered by 
historians and the answers negate the simplistic method of 
explaining everything in terms of Aurangzeb's religious 
policy. As the perspective for the study of Aurang£eb's 
reign widened facile explanations failed to provide the 
answer. Explanations based on religious factors used to be 
taught in a manner which tended to strengthen certain pre- 
judices. When the perspective for the study of historical 
phenomena is broadened, the possibility of attitudes prejudi- 
cial to national integration is reduced. 


Question of Terminology 

'The use of precise and scientific terms is also important 
for the reorientation of the teaching of Indian history on 
objective lines and to avoid the emergence of attitudes which 
are not conducive to national integration. One of these is 
the term "foreigners." This term is often used to describe 
those people who originally came from a place outside the 
boundaries of the Indian sub-continent. However it is un- 
scientific and imprecise when applied to people who made 
India their home and whose descendants have been living 
in India for centuries. Misuse of such terms can be illustrated 
from many text-books used in different parts of the country. 
One writer relates the Golden Age of the Gupta emperors to 
the ‘end of the foreign rule’ i:e., to the destruction of the 
power of the Sakas and the Kushanas. The use of such 
terms makes it difficult for the pupils to appreciate the fact 
that the population of India is made up of groups of people 
who had their original homes outside her present-day bound- 
aries. Xn 
_ Another thing which ought to be discouraged is the 
practice of describing kingdoms and states by the religion 
of the ruler, for example, the Hindu State, the Muslim State 
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etc. This may be a convenient way of differentiating 
between one state and another but it is not scientific or pre 
cise. A state is concerned with many activities with which 
religion is not cennected. This is not to Suggest that states 
in ancient or medieval times had nothing to do with religion. 
It only means that concern with religion was only one of a 
large number of preoccupations of a state. By no means was 
religion the only significant factor. 
“Similar is the case with the use of ‘the term "race." 
There is only one race of human beings, the human race or 
the homo sapiens. ‘This race is classified into different groups 
for purposes of study. 'These groups have become so closely 
intermingled in pre- and proto-historic and later times that 
this classification is not helpful and becomes unscientific, 
Sometimes there are ccrtain absurd identifications. In 
one text-book ‘Christians’ is used as a Synonym for 
men’. One needs to Be cautious to avoid misuse of 
The question of periodization of India 
relevant in this connection.” The history o 
country is divided into a few broad Periods to mark off the 
distinct stages in its development. Periodization is based 
on the study of social and economic structure of Society 
in different periods. In the case of Indian history it is broken 
up sometimes into periods on the basis of religion. Thus the 
ancient period is described as the Hindu period and the 
medieval period as the Muslim period. The dividing line 
is drawn at 1000 A.D. or 1200 A.D. This is unscientific 
and so are the terms used to describe the differen 
‘The terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ do not indicate everything 
about the society or its economic and political life which 
they are supposed to describe. Such terms should be avoided, 


‘English- 
terms. 

n history is also 
f a society or a 


t periods. 


Teaching History at the Primary Level 
At the primary stage, the common practice is to give 
children an idea of history through stories of great men and 
women. of important events and movements and of the life 
of the people in different historical periods. Through the 
teaching of such stories certain healthy attitudes can be cul- 
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tivated. Children can be encouraged to appreciate the fact 
that India is a land of many people who have many distinc- 
tive features, that the diversity of peoples and cultures is a 
matter for pride, that this variety contributes to the richness 
of our heritage, that this feeling needs to be cherished, that 
in spite of this variety there are many common bonds which 
unite all of us, that the heroes of our history hailed from 
different parts of the country and different communities, that 
the language one speaks has been enriched by other langfiages 
and peoples and lastly that the splendid architecture of 
monuments, ruins and relics as well as works of art, are the 
work of many people and a variety of traditions. An appre- 
ciation of the past achievements of ones own community 
and regions should go hand in hand with an awareness of 
the achievements of other communities and regions. It 
should be emphasised that all these achievements are 
the common heritage of all people? The great men and 
women who through their life and work helped to 
unite the people should be given more attention than those 
who are identified exclusively with one region or community. 

It is necessary to reorient and improve the.tcaching of 
Indian history on scientific lines so that an understanding and 
attitude conducive to national integration are developed. There 
are certain topics which are of a controversial nature or they 
can be dealt with in a certain way for nonacademic reasons. 
If such topics are not taught properly and carefully it will 
result in the fostering of prejudices. Special attention needs 
to be devoted to the improvement of teaching with regard 
to these topics. 

At the primary level. such topics may arise from stories 
concerning ancient and medieval rulers. Myths and legends 
may have got mixed up with historical facts relating to them. 
If proper care is not exercised in sifting the historical from 
the non-historical much barm will be caused. Examples of 
such topics concern events connected with the lives of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Prithvi Raj; Mohammad Ghauri, Ala- 
ud-din Khilji, Rana Pratap, Aurangzeb and Shivaji. The 
general approach should be to place them in a proper histori- 
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cal perspective. 

At the middle and'secondary levels where teaching of 
history becomes more systematic, topics needing special care 
include the emergence and development of the caste-system, 
Vedic religion, Hinduism, Buddhism, the advent of the 
Greeks, the Kushanas, the Sakas and the Huns, the Turkish 
invasions, wars betwen the Sultans of Delhi and other Indian 
rulers, Akbar and Rana Pratap, Aurangzeb's reign, the rise 
of tue Marathas, Shivaji, the political conflicts of the 18th 
century, the reform movements of the 19th century and 
issues connected with the freedom movement. 

There are certain topics the teaching of which can be 
further improved and strengthened to inculcate an attitude 
of tolerance and appreciation of each other and develop an 
understanding of India's historical evolution and her true 
heritage. At the primary level, the topics may include the 
lives of Ashoka, Akbar, Kabir, the heroes of 1857, the nation- 
alist movement and the great works of art belonging to 
different regions and different periods. There are historical 
personalities about whom stories are not usually taught but 
they are significant for the unifying principle in Indian 
history. Stories may be built round these personalities. They 
may include Kanishka, Menander, the Alwars and Nayanars 
of the south, Amir Khusrau, Zain-ul-Abedin and Abul Fazl. 

At the middle and secondary stages, the broad categories 
of topics may include: 


Ancient India 

l. Growth of languages and evolution 
influences. 

2. Religious and secular literature in di 
mutual influences— 
India. 

3. , Development of art and architecture—t 
ture, variety in style—mutual influences, 

4. Evolution of the caste system— weaknesses of Indian 
society. 


of scripts mutual 


fferent languages— 
influence of people from outside 


emple architec- 


gd 
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Religions in ancient India—the impact of mutual inter- 
actions. í 

Political developments—big empires and attempts at 
political unification—division into «mall kingdoms, 
fighting among kingdoms and principalities—conse- 
quences. 


Medieval India 


l. 


2. 


Bhakti and Sufi movements—social reform and revolt 
against religious dogmatism. 

Growth of modern Indian languages—influence of Per- 
sian and other non-Indian languages—mutual influences 
—contributions of all communities to the development 
of modem Indian languages—literature in medieval 
India. , 

Art and architecture—synthesis of ancient Indian tradi- 
tions and traditions of Arabia and Persia—religious and 
secular architecture—painting. 

Social life in medieval India—social classes—caste system 
—common culture—customs and festivals. . 

Political developments—attempts at political unification 
and uniformity in administration—periods in which 
small kingdoms fight among themselves—consequences. 


Modern India 


IL 


Social political and economic weaknesses of Indian 
society in the 18th century—factors favourable to the 
British conquest of India. 

Religious and social reform movements—unifying role of 
these movements. 

Nationalist movement—movement of large masses of 
people—secular and allIndia character—goal of recons- 
truction of Indian society. 

The ideas suggested above may be found useful for im- 


proving the teaching of history and promoting attitudes in- 
dispensable for national integration. To achieve this the 
teacher, must become aware of his role and fulfil that 
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role. 'The academic preparation of the teacher is of the 
utmost importance. Familiarity of the teacher with the work 
done in the held of Indian history in recent years is essential 
for the reorienta&on of teaching at the school level. Unfor- 
tunately, the products of research seldom percolate to the 
school stage. Where facilities for acquaintance with the 
latest researches are lacking, the teacher must make personal 
efforts to familiarise himself with new materials and new 
appróaches. 


Illustration 1 
Mahmud of Ghazni 


Mahmud of Ghazni is a historical personality who 
figures in varying detail in the school curriculum at the 
middle and the secondary stages. In some cases the teaching 
of the history of medieval India begins with Mahmud's 
campaigns. These campaigns are considered as marking the 
end of the ancient period of Indian, history and the beginning 
of the medieval period. This, as has been stated above, is 
not based op a scientific method of periodization. 

'The teaching of this subject suffers from defects because 
of the oversimplified treatment. The common defects are: 
1. Exclusive attention to descriptions and details of 

Mahmud's wars in India with special emphasis on. the 

destruction of temples. 

2. The perspective of teaching is narrowed down to moral 
judgments delivered. occasionally, with some emotion. 
"This prevents a scientific understanding of the topic and 
results in strengthening of prejudices. 


Background and Nature of Mahmud's Campaigns in 
India 

To understand the nature of Mahmud's campaigns it is 
necessary to give the general background. The tenth century 
saw the decline in the political power of the Caliph who 
had been the spiritual and political head of the Islamic world. 
Powerful military leaders had started carving independent 
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principalities out of the territories that formerly belonged 
to the Caliph. These leaders were independent of the con- 
trol of the Caliph though it was customary to get the 
Caliph’s consent. The rulers of small prmcipalities fought 
for supremacy over others. In Persia and Central Asia, politi- 
cal developments were dominated by the Turks. They were 
inspired by the exploits of their legendary hero. Afrasiyab, 
and the traditions of the Persian empire to think in terms 
of building empires. 

Mahmud became the ruler of Ghazni in tuis context. 
His ambition. like that of other Turkish leaders, was to con- 
quer and build a vast empire in Persia and Turkistan. He was 
one of the greatest conquerors of his time. His capabilities 
as a general and strategist helped him build a large empire. 

To succeed in his ambition, Mahmud organised a power- 
ful mercenary army. It was not designed to wage a religious 
war. The enemies whom he wanted to fight and conquer 
were the Turkish rulers of other principalities who were his 
co-religionists. He was intolved in a conflict with the Caliph 
himself who had to cede Samarkand under the threat of 
force. Mahmud's campaigns in India should be secn in the 
context of his ambition to build an empire in Central Asia. 
It is generally agreed that in his campaign in India, the 
motive was not conquest. It was gold and the prestige which 
victories in India would bring him. These would help him 
realise his ambition to build an empire. 

It is also an oversimplification to say that to Mahmud 
religious zeal or the desire to spread Islam were the motives 
for his campaigns in India. In the course of wars waged 
to add to his glory and collect wealth. many Hindu temples 
were destroyed. The destruction of temples cannot be ex- 
plained purely in terms of his fanaticism. ‘Temples were 
centres of wealth, besides being places of worship. Wealth 
was poured into them. With every generation their wealth 
had increased. Important temples had more wealth than 
kingdoms. Such concentration of wealth would naturally 
attract the invader seeking wealth. 

The destruction wrought by Mahmud was hardly con- 
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ducive to the spread of Islam. As many of his contemporaries 
thought, it was actually harmful to the cause of Islam. He 
did not wage any campaigns to convert people to his religion. 
In the recruitment to his army he did not appear to have 
made any discrimination on the basis of religion. In his 
army there was a regiment consisting of Hindus, under a 
trusted General, Soyand Rai. Mahmud does not also appear 
to have interfered with the religious beliefs of Hindu soldiers 
in his army. His campaigns in India can be propery under- 
stood in terms primarily of his political motives. Instead of 
trying to convert the defeated rulers he tried to secure their 
help in his other campaigns. 

2. While teaching this topic, the understanding of 
students can be deepened and their comprehension of histori- 
cal phenomena developed by analysing the social and politi- 
cal situation in India on the eve of Mahmud's invasions and 
the reasons for the defeat of Indian rulers. These reasons 
lay in the political disunity of Indian rulers and their mutual 
conflicts, in what has been teimed-the ‘organized anarchy’ of 
Indians, the backwardness of the Indian social system as a 
result of the rigidity of the caste system, exclusiveness of 
Indian society as a result of which they had no knowledge 
of developments outside India, and consequences of social 
stagnation. 

Some of these causes can be understood by studying 
the observations of Albiruni. Albiruni was a great mathe- 
matician, astronomer and philosopher who was captured by 
Mahmud and brought to India. He stayed in India for a 
number of years to study Indian society, religious customs 
and beliefs, sciences and philosophies. He was no admirer 
of Mahmud and was unhappy at the destruction wrought by 
him. He mentions the rigidities of the caste system in India 
and the mistreatment of people who were outside the four 
castes. People who were treated badly had no interest per 
haps in defending their rulers even if they were permitted 
to do so. He was impressed by the achievements of Indians 
in various fields of knowledge. However, he notes the great 
harm caused to the growth of knowledge by the exclusive 
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ness and complacence of Indians over what they had 
achieved. 

The following extract from Albiruni's Kitab-ul-Hind 
throws considerable light on the stagnatiom of Indian society. 
Albiruni wrote: “They (Indians) believe that there is no 
country like theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, 
no religion like theirs, no science like theirs. They are 
haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited and stolid. They are 
by nature niggardly in communicating that which they ‘know, 
and they take the greatest possible care to withhold it, from 
men of another caste among their own people, still much 
more, of course, from any foreigner. According to their 
belief, there is no country on earth but theirs, no other race 
of men but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge of science whatsoever. Their haughtiness is 
such that if you tell them of any science or scholars in 
Khorasan or Persia, they will think you both an ignoramus 
and liar. If they travelled and mixed with other nations, they 
would soon change their’minds, for their ancestors were not 
as narrow-minded as the present generation is". 

If the topic is taught in this broad historical perspective 
it will not only help avoid oversimplification but also help 
decpen the understanding of the real nature of the campaigns 
and their importance to social and political developments in 
the 11th century. It will help foster attitudes that are con- 
ducive to national integration. The pupils will be able to 
understand the dangers resulting from political and social 
disunity, rigid social order and exclusiveness which not only 
hamper the growth of knowledge and make people ignorant 
of the world outside but also lead to the stagnation of 


society. 


Illustration 2 
India’s Struggle for Independence 


, India's struggle for independence forms a part of the 
school syllabus in all states in one form or another. The 
teaching of the subject is important from the point of view 
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of national unity as this struggle has contributed more than 
anything else to the making of the present Indian nation and 
to the enrichment of our heritage. The attitudes and ideas 
which need to be encouraged and fostered further. were 
evolved by the freedom struggle. They have come to us 
as a precious legacy. Teaching this topic has great poten- 
tialities for developing attitudes conducive to national unity. 
Certain aspects of the freedom struggle need to be properly 
and precisely comprehended so that these potentialities can 
be fully realised through teaching. 


Nationalism 


India's struggle for freedom was the result of the emer- 
gence and growth of Indian nationalitm. Nationalism is a 
historical phenomenon which appears at a definite stage in 
the development of human societies. It is associated with 
the emergence of nation-states which have definite bound- 
aries, are sovereign and have a uniform System of 1 
government over the entire territory of that state. Since the 
French Revolution. nationalism has combined in itself the 
ideas of popular sovereignty and democracy. 

The people of India evolved a unique culture, the rich- 
ness and variety of which helped them become one people. 
In spite of the fact that political unity was achieved only in 
occasional periods in India's past history, there were many 
bonds to unite them. This unity was an important pre- 
condition for the emergence of the Indian nation in the 
modem sense. Through their participation in the struggle 
for independence. the people of India were able to cement 
this unity as never before and to express their resolve to 
overthrow foreign rule and constitute themse 
sovereign independent nation. 


aw and 


ives into a 


Revolt of 1825 


It is customary to start the history of the Indian freedom 
movement with the great rebellion of 1857. It was a signi- 
ficant chapter in the history of India's freedom struggle. The 
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rebellion was a great inspiration to later generations of free- 
dom fighters. It also constituted irrefutable evidence of the 
unity of the people. The soldiers and peasants and the dis- 
possessed or threatened Indian rulers. Hindu as well as 
Muslim. united against British imperialism and declared the 
old Mughal emperor as the Emperor of Hindustan and sym- 
bol of unity. This aspect of the rebellion needs emphasis. 


Main Features of the Struggle for Freedom 


The characteristic features of the struggle need to be 
emphasised. These features also project values essential for 
national unity. 

1. From the very beginning. the Indian national movement 
was an all-India movement overriding differences of re- 
gion. caste or community. The Indian National Con- 
gress, which led the struggle for independence. from the 
very beginning drew its leaders and ranks from all over 
the country and frony all communities. W. C. Bonerjee, 
the first President of the Congress. declared that uniting 
the people of India irrespective of differences of race, 
language and religion. was the aim of the Congress. 
When the freedom movement became a mass move- 
ment under the leadership of Gandhiji, its secular and 
all ndia character was further strengthened. It demand- 
ed freedom for the entire country and for all its people 
irrespective of differences. It united the people behind 
this aim. The struggle was not confined to the terri- 
tories directly under the rule of the British government 
but was extended to people living in territories under 
the Indian princes and the French and the Portuguese. 
It aimed at forging the entire country and all the people 
of India into an independent sovereign nation. 

2. The national struggle was a mass struggle in which 

large masses of people participated. Because it was T 

mass movement, it was democratic in character. "ph 

values of democracy. equality and popular ,Sevéreie EN 
which are the basic principles of the Constitution of. 
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independent India, emerged in the course ot the struggle 
for independence. 

3. 'The aim of the national movement was not merely 
attainment of independence but reconstruction of Indian 
Society. For this independence was an essential pre- 
requisite. The movement aimed at reconstructing Indian 
society on the basis of social equality, elimination of pov- 
erty through rapid economic development and creation of 
& just social order. During the period of the struggle 
for independence the necessity of bringing about certain 
social reforms and changes was realised. The movement 
directed its attention to a few of these problems. For 
example, the struggle to uproot untouchability was an 
inseparable part of the freedom struggle. The creation 
of,a just egalitarian social order was connected with 
the struggle for political emancipation. The secular 
character of the movement was paramount for the 
regeneration of Indian society. The aim of building a 
modern nation based on à devcloped economy and social 
equality should be emphasised while teaching lessons 
about the freedom movement. This will help to deve- 
lop modern secular values, the appreciation of which is 
essential to national unity. 


Communal Politics 


While teaching this topic it is necessary to bring home 
to the pupils the harm caused by the communal parties to 
the cause of independence. Sometimes the claims of the 
Muslim League to be representative of all Muslims in India 
are presented as true. The fact that a large number of 
Muslims continued to take active part in the nationalist 
movement should be stressed. That the Muslim League re- 
presented only a section of Muslims, as Hindu communal 
partes represented only a section of Hindus, should be 
emphasised. Pakistan may be treated as the consequence of 
communal politics fostered by the British government. The 
independence of India and its emergence as a Sovereign 
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Democratic Republic was the result of the secular nationalist 
movement which aimed at the modernization of Indian 
society. 

The main features of the struggle for irdependence that 
need to be emphasised are: 

i) It was an all-India movement basing itself on all 
the inhabitants of India irrespective of region, 
language, caste or religion. 

li) It was a popular democratic movement in which 
people belonging to all the regional, language and 
religious groups were united for emancipation from 
foreign rule. 

iii) Its aims were the reconstruction of Indian society 
on modern lines for which the achievement of 
political independence was an essential precondi- 
tion. The basis of this reconstruction was demo- 
cratic and secular; it involved xespect for the distinc- 
tive features of various regional groups and com- 
munities guarantecing the full and free development 
of all on the basis of equality and sovereignty of the 
people. 

These ideas can be emphasised in teaching this topic at 
all levels of school education. At the primary level, for 
example, personalities through which the story of the struggle 
for freedom is illustrated may be drawn from all communi- 
ties and all parts of the country. At the middle and second- 
ary levels, the points which need to be emphasised can be 
brought out in a more systematic manner. Teaching of this 
topic should encourage an understanding of the true nature 
of the freedom struggle and appreciation of the precious 
heritage which this struggle has bequeathed to us in terms 
of values essential for the development of our society. 


5 


Teaching of Geography 


General Approach 


The subject matter of geography shows four important 
characteristics. Firstly, interaction between man and 
environment constitutes the basic source of its content. Here 
one studies the problem of the use man has made of the 
available resources. Secondly, the study of resource use is 
pursued particularly in respect of spatial distribution includ- 
ing location. Hence geography is called the “science of place 
of space. Thirdly, all such information is understood in the 
context of the whole unit of reference, and not in isolation. 
Fourthly, though the present forms the main plank of geogra- 
phic study, it does not ignore the legacy of the past or the 
projection into the future. There appears to be nothing in- 
herent in the content which breeds prejudices. It is true 
that inadequacy of geographic information about domestic 
features is likely to create misunderstanding about the country 
and give rise to baseless but persistent controversies. Instruc- 
tion in and through the content matter of geography should, 
therefore, have great potentialities for strengthening the fecl- 
ings of national oneness and weakening the stranglehold of 
regionalism. 

Instruction in geography should, therefore, aim at pro- 
.moting accurate and wise thinking about the land and the 
people of our country, an appreciation of the interdepend- 
ence of units within it, confidence in the country's capacity 
to grow into a strong economic and political power, pride in 
the richness of her resources including their size, and above 
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all, a tendency to see things first and foremost in the context 
of the country as a whole. Such thinking would lead to the 
right territorial or group loyalties and well-poised sense of 
belongingness—the quintessence of national integration. The 
mere provision of instruction in geographic content will not 
help to realise these objectives; a proper approach is needed. 
The provision of such instruction can be both formal and 
informal. 

In this section we discuss some important issues 
related to the gearing of the teaching of geography to the 
need for strengthening national integration. Mainly we are 
concerned with making the instruction more useful. But we 
are also concerned with the problem of overcoming adverse 
influences flowing from erroneous approaches. For practical 
reasons, this section is divided into: (a) points to be 
emphasised; (b) points to be avoided; and (c) general con- 
siderations. ? 


A. Points fo be Emphasised 


The points discussed below do not suggest any change 
in the content of existing courses in geography or the methods 
of teaching. They merely draw attention to desirable 
emphases which may be kept in view while teaching any 
topic from any prescribed syllabus. 


a) Variety as a Source of National Strength 


A study of spatial relations leads to the discovery of 
differences so much so that the first set of geographic general- 
isations are almost all related to area differentiation. India 
isa vast country with many contrasting features—from the 
hottest to the coldest, from the driest to the wettest, and 
many such others, the range being astounding. Care must 
be taken to present these vast differences as points of 
strength. and the source of richness and variety of economic 
resources. Variety in forest products, animal wealth. mineral 
resources and agricultural crops are examples. To illustrate: 
it is no mean source of economic power that we have in the 
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country soft-wood, characteristic of cold temperate lands and 
hard wood vying with equatorial timber. We also have 
bamboo, teak, sal and shisham which are the unique contri- 
butions of the monsoon climate besides many other forest 
products of international commerce such as lac and resins. 
It may be rightly impressed upon the pupils that all this 
wealth would not be ours, if the geography of India did not 
include land from high mountain ranges in Kashmir as well 
as the rocky hardland of Kanya Kumari. 


b) Unique Wholeness (Unity) of the Country 


Geographic content can be used to demonstrate that the 
whole is always more than the sum of its parts. Our country 
is not just a conglomeration of various regional units. If it 
were so, secession of a part would not matter much either 
to the whole or to tlie part, except that the country would 
lose in size. But it is not really so; both the seceding part 
and the left-over part undergo transformation of various rela- 
tional forces—internal and external-so much so that their 
entire character is changed. This point can be brought home 
by discussing the consequences of the partition of the sub- 
continent in 1947. (Only geographical and economic issues 
must be attempted; other aspects are not to be handled.) 
Another important point to be highlighted in this context 
is the total image of the country. All facts and phenomena 
should be viewed against the background of the whole coun- 
try. Shape, size. border, climate, relief, geology, transport 
routes and all other topics offer enough scope. For example, 
the combination of a location at the head of the Indian 
Ocean with an extensive sea-board, the high mountainous 
range of the north and the expansive heartland consisting of 
fertile northern plains and a plateau complex south of it, is the 
one important aspect of the total territorial personality of 
‘the country, which any modem military strategist or states- 
man would admire. A country in which both tropical and 
temperate crops can be raised with equal efficiency in the 
same field or such key crops as wheat, rice or cotton can be 
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seen in the fields in some part of the country or the other 
throughout the year, is undoubtedly unique. The points of 
uniqueness of this ‘unity’ should be brought out forcefully. 
This should, of course, be done incidentally “and suggestively. 
Let the pupils discover for themselves these points of synthe- 
sising uniqueness and appreciate them. 


c) Similarity in Life and Living: pi 
Discovering Indianness 


In spite of many regional or group differences, there is 
a common thread running in our ways of living, which is 
unique to this land. And that is Indianness. Indianness is 
not changelessness; it does not come in the way of our 
accepting modern ideas. It stands for an approach to pro- 
blems best suited to our human and natural resources. In 
dealing with types and area distribution with regard to dress, 
food, housing, social customs, religions, languages etc., there 
is ample scope for bringimg out this point. For example, 
besides differences in the dress of the common people in 
different regions. they have also many similarities What is 
common in this respect distinguishes them from those neigh- 
bouring countries like Burma. China, Indonesia and Iran, not 
to mention the countries of the West. These are matters 
connected with human geography and should interest the 
pupils. Points of similarity should be discovered and empha- 
sised as and when a situation permits. 


d) Commonness of Destiny 


Of late, there has been a good deal of emphasis on teach- 
ing social and cultural subjects as part of geography. Here 
is an opportunity to discuss social and cultural institutions. 
as well as sources of national pride and inspiration. Through 
them the idea of a common destiny for all the inhabitants of 
this great land of ours can be clearly brought home. The 
location and distribution of places of pilgrimage. the archaeo- 
logical sites highlighting the commonness of our heritage 
and the great modern enterprises by way of rivervalley pro- 
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jects, centres of learning and technological development 
should be of immense interest to pupils. Here is a chance 
to spell out the past in relation to the present and then pro- 
ject it into a future of great hopes. 


€) Regional Interdependence and Co-operation 


Appreciation of interdependence is a much cherished 
goal, of geographic education especially with a view to bring- 
ing about better understanding between various groups of 
people in and outside the country. There is scope all along 
the line to demonstrate interdependence between various 
regions of the country. An attempt should be made to bring 
out the two-way traffic lest mere highlighting of contributions 
made by a particular state or region should result in attitudes 
of regional arrogance—the very antithesis of interdependence. 
Internal trade in commodities such as sugar, tea, foodgrains, 
textiles, piece-goods, engineering goods etc. affords opportuni- 
ties for emphasising this concept. Localisation of industries 
based on raw material transportéd from different parts of 
the country can be another useful topic. It should be stressed 
that co-operation is essential for translating the ideal of inter- 
dependence into reality. Co-operation is needed for making 
river-valley projects a real success, ‘The futility of disputes 
between states over river-waters can thus be exposed. How 
a gain to one part is a gain to the whole country may be 
brought home not only as a principle but also as a practicable 
and concrete possibility. For instance, increase of irrigational 
facilities in Kutch, besides bringing prosperity to the people 
living in that part, offers opportunities for people from other 
areas to settle there. It may also enable the country to 
produce a superior quality of Egyptian cotton for the manu- 
facture of cloth of cxtra-fine quality. Interdependence is a 
concept which should pervade the teaching of geography. 
f) Richness of Resources : Potential for Emergence as 

a Great Economic and Political Power 


It is common experience that prosperity or even hope of 
prosperity reduces mutual bickerings and draws people closer 
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together. The spectre of scarcity shatters self-image and with 
it self-confidence goes down. The scramble for spoils 
begins; narrow loyalties develop. Worthless bones become 
conscious of the fact that our country has unbounded poten- 
tial. He should discover that resources are scattered all over 
the country. There is no need for reservation or exclusive 
rights. ‘The distributional aspect of geography should receive 
particular attention and the idea of functional distribution 
should be stressed. Tor example, workers are needed to main- 
tain and expand tea gardens in Assam, to man factories in 
Bombay. Calcutta. Bangalore and other places. The adven- 
turous youth can cultivate his fruit farm anywhere along the 
recently built Himalayan border roads and produce apples 
and peaches, so much prized in our country. The youth 
should get through a wise study of geography an insight into 
the possibility of employment for himself through the length 
and breadth of the country. Y 


g) Wide Distribution of Job” Opportunities 


Closely connected with the study of resqurces is the 
question of avenues of employment. Every young man has 
an eye on opportunity. Regionalism has fed on the frustrating 
experiences of youth in getting jobs. Without proper orien- 
tation, the youth runs for conventional jobs within his or her 
own locality, which cannot always be numerous. The study 
of geography should make it possible for him to increase his 
mobility. Possibilities of employment in different parts of 
the country will help him get rid of most of his prejudices. 


h) Sense of Urgency 


Such is the influence of mass media of communication 
that an average school-going child of today is more aware 
of the problems facing the country than children of a few 
decades ago. Current problems of defence and economic 
development are discussed practically in every household. 
Much of this information is geographic in character. The 
teacher may have an eye on problems which can be easily 
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projected at the national level after first taking them up at 
the local level. An attempt should be made to create among 
the pupils a sense of urgency based on these problems but, 
of course, with «à strong desire to surmount them at the 
national level. For example, the protection of the northern 
bordez, and building costly roads and piling up of armament 
for the purpose, is as much the concem of the inhabitants of 
Tamil Nadu as of those of Assam. Teaching of subjects 
relating to the borderland and the Himalayas will not be 
complete without such references, whether the stage is pri- 
mary. middle or secondary. Comparisons on a global basis 
should also be suitably exploited to create a healthy sense of 
urgency. 


i) Accent on Modernization 


Geography is mainly concerned with the present. Asa 
science of resource use it should lay stress on those social 
economic and technological developments which can bring 
a rich harvest of amenities to man. Modernization works 
successfully against social immobility and narrow group loyal- 
ties. It requires larger units of operation. The European 
Common Market, the European Economic Community, the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon) and 
other large groupings are well-known examples of the tend- 
ency to coalesce and become more powerful forces in world 
affairs. The emergence of large units for economic reasons 
should be distinguished from power blocs based on military 
alliances. 


B. Some Points to be Avoided 


Certain aspects of geography teaching which are discon- 
certing and likely to adversely influence feelings of national 
unity are discussed below. The teacher should be on guard 
while dealing with them. 


a) Regional Exclusiveness 


Either through enthusiasm or inadvertence, a teacher 
may go a little too far. in emphasisng the uniqueness of a 
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region or state portraying it as so djstinctive in character that 
it may make a pupil regard himself as a stranger in other 
parts of the country. The use of the terms Hindustani and 
Deshi for inhabitants of a certain region "s an example of 
such a feeling of exclusiveness. When talking about a Katha- 
kali dance performance in Kerala, a wrong impression should 
not be created that no other form of dance is practised 
there, Over-generalisation is a serious defect in the teaching 
of geography and this must be avoided. 


b) Regional Self-Sufficiency 


It is one thing to expect each region of the country to 
produce enough to consume and to spare, and quite another 
to work for self-sufficiency in every item. The recent slogans 
for self-sufficiency in steel or cement are such examples. 
Such an argument may create a feeling that each State should 
produce even those items which it is not equipped to produce 
at the cost of things which it ean not only produce efficiently 
but are also urgently needed elsewhere. The concept of 
self-sufficiency should be presented in the context of the 
entire country's needs so that it can be seen that every part 
has to contribute its mite towards the most efficient utilisa- 
tion of the available potential. 


c) Regional Prejudices 


Prejudices of this nature are indicative of ignorance and 
immaturity. They centre round colour, food habits. dress, 
language. and social and religious customs. They creep 
into the subject matter of geography especially in the 
lower classes. For example, chillies are said to be the exclu- 
sive preference of the south and beauty becomes synonymous 
with a fair complexion. A false sense of regional superiority 
is another phenomenon. It is a kind of prejudice verging 
on arrogance. Sweeping judgments like backward. poor etc. 
are rightly resented. In a text-book written by knowledgeable 
persons and published by a State government an impression 
was created that Uttar Pradesh was a land of milkmen and 
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Gangwasis. Such attributive words should be used carefully 
and cautiously. 


d) Over-Emphasis on Political Units 


It may be proper to teach the geography of the home 
district or home state first following the method of moving 
from the 'known to the unknown' or from the near to the 
far. But it may not be advisable to present important in- 
formation about the country mainly in terms of States or to 
teach about all the states in detail at the primary or middle 
Stages. It is likely to distort the child's view of the country 
asa whole. Regional studies should be carried out in terms 
of natural regions. The administrative divisions may also be 
viewed against the background of these natural regions. 
Ordinarily, the syllabuses at the primary or middle stage are 
not as rigidly enforced as at the secondary Stage and the 
teacher is left with greater freedom. Even where study of 
the states is insisted upon, the teacher will do well to teach 
geography first in terms of the country as a whole and the 
natural regions, and then revise or review the whole syllabus 
in terms of states. 


C. Some General Points for Consideration 
a) Geography Behind History 


If historical events are viewed against contemporary 

geography, they can help explain many historical prejudices. 
If this were done. the invasions of India in the llth and 
12th century would be seen as waves of Turkish people in- 
vading or, better still. migrating into India and parts of S.W. 
Asia, instead of as a ‘Jehad’ to spread Islam. Neither of 
these, of course, could be welcome to us but the communal 
colour lent to these invasions would certainly not be justified. 
Central Asia receives inadequate or marginal rain. 
‘the periods of drought or scarcity led in the past to human 
outflows. It was incidental that Turks became converted 
to Islam and used Islam as a tallying slogan. The history 
of Central Asia is marked by many outward movements. 


Hence 
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b) Adequacy and Accuracy of Knowledge 


There is a great danger in drawing inferences on the 
basis of inadequate infomnation as these give rise to mis- 
conceptions and prejudices. Teachers should check general- 
isations before passing them on to pupils. Generalisations 
should always be supported by adequate facts. Accuracy in 
geography teaching should on no account be compromised. 

e 


c) Problem-Solving Approach 


Wise thinking is another general goal of teaching geo- 
graphy. ‘The child should understand geographical informa- 
tion in functional terms. This is possible only when a pro- 
blem-solving approach is adopted. Such an approach will 
do away with most of the drawbacks obtaining in the teach- 
ing of geography today and achieve the tasks listed earlier. 


d) Critical Evaluation of Developmental Effort with an 
Eye on Future Possibilities 


It is quite possible that the interests of certain regions 
or communities have been overlooked in our developmental 
plans. The efficiency of the execution of many schemes may 
also be called in question. It is not desirable to eulogise 
our achievements and ignore criticism. "That would only be 
undemocratic propaganda and futile intellectual exercise. 
The teacher should welcome criticism and channel it for 
constructive thinking. 


e) Use of Maps 


'The study of maps and India's relations with other 
nations should assume greater importance. Pupils often fail 
to visualise the extent, shape and distribution of resources 
and phenomena of the country. Good inexpensive wall-maps 
and atlases are required to teach the locational and distribu- 
tional aspects of geography. Unfortunately the supply of 
these materials is sorely neglected. Such material should be 
produced in bulk speedily. Maps should be properly dis- 
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played in schools. Maps of India showing the distribution 
of various places of national significance will greatly assist 
informal instruction in national integration. In this connec- 
tion. there can bc no two opinions about the utility of a 
bulletin board with an outline map of India. 


f) Informal Programmes of Geographic Instruction 


Compulsory teaching of geography up to a mature level 
is not immediately possible. But there can be informal 
orientation regarding the desired geographic knowledge. The 
schools must plan for it making use of various types of mass- 
media communication. Bulletin board can be effectively 
used for displaying charts, posters, maps, diagrams, models 
etc. Planned excursions and the reporting of these excursions 
can be interesting activities. Lectures and School broad- 
casts can be arranged to feed inquisitive minds with the right 
kind of information about the country, its geographic unity 
and varied nature of its physical personality—inspiring them 
through such education with hopes of a bright future. 


Some Sample Topics with Hints 

In the present context we could classify topics into the 
following types: 

1. Topics which are mainly helpful. 

2. Topics which though helpful can create problems 

unless handled carefully. 

3. Topics which have no bearing on problems of 

national integration. 

4. "Topics which are mainly trouble spots. 

In geography one can come across the first three types 
but the last is hardly likely to confront the teacher, What- 
ever the topic. if the teaching is conscientious it should con- 
tribute to the growth of better understanding among our 
countrymen, nay, the whole of mankind. The third category 
of topics covering the physical and regional geography of. 
various parts of the world should not be over-stretched to 
touch upon problems of national integration. Such an exer- 
cise may even look ludicrous. 
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Listed below are sample topics of the first two cate- 
gories with points for emphasis ‘or points to be guarded 
against, with reference to national integration. These are 
given by way of further clarification. The points are only 
suggestive. They are not the only ones and may have to be 
combined with other generalisations or viewpoints in order 
to meet the demands of the discipline or the topic. It is 
not even necessary that every one of them should be dealt 
with. Teachers may draw up their own lists of points in 
respect of major topics handled by them. 


Illustration 1 
INDIA’S GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


Desirable Emphases 

1. Our country represents the largest unit of the 
Indian sub-continent which, in its turn, represents one of the 
five faces of the vast landmass of Asia. 

2. Between the high meuntains of the north and vast 
ocean in the south. our country occupies a strong strategic 
position. 5 
3. Our country occupies a central and commanding 
location at the head of the Indian ocean and justifiably gives 
her name to the great ocean lying south. 

4. A combination of a long sea-board, a high mountain 
wall and a rich interior (heartland) is the source of great 
economic and political strength. 

5. The long north-south stretch of our country makes 
her a natural passage for east-west international air traffic. 

6. Surrounded by ocean waters, mountains and forests 
on one side or the other, India occupies a land's end location; 
which makes her an unparalleled crucible for racial admix- 
ture. 
7. The Himalayan mountain wall is no more impregn- 
able and needs our constant vigilance. j 

8. The Partition in 1947 has left us with no option but 
to share an unnatural border with Pakistan which, when 


hostile, poses a serious threat to security. 
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Some Suggestions for Teaching 


l. The above emphases may be carefully interwoven 
into the subject matter of this topic depending upon the 
level of the class. 


2. Pupils should be presented with the problems and 
should be guided to discover the generalisations themselves. 


3. Some of these generalisations can be debated in the 
class: 
i) Justification of the name Indian Ocean. 


ii) India in the centre of the world map. 

coast and extensive interior as a source of econo- 
mic or military strength. 

iii) Problems created by the Partition of the country 
in 1947. 


4. Preparation of the following maps: 


i) Areas occupied and claiined by China. 
ii) India in the centre of the world map. 
ii) India at the head of the Indian Ocean with 
distances measured and marked between diffe- 


rent points on the landmasses surrounding the 
Indian Ocean. 


iv 


= 


Important international sea and air routes pass- 
ing through or touching India. 

v) India and Indian sub-continent as one of the five 
© facets of Asian landmass. 


vi) Routes of racial migrations into as well as out of 
India. 


5. Study of India on the globe with important routes 
and distances marked on it, e.g. to Cairo, London, Moscow, 
Tokyo, Melbourne, New York, Peking, Nairobi, Jakarta, 
etc. 

6. Paper reading on India's locational advantages and 
disadvantages. 
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Illustration 2 
RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 
Desirable Emphases 


. 
1. A river is a natural outcome of the slope of land and 
availability of water over a region and. as such, it directly 
belongs to all those who live in its basin. 
2. A river being a natural feature, knows no political 
boundaries and hence its proper harnessing requirés co- 
operation among all the political units affected by it. 
3. Harnessing a river isa complex affair, for any inter 
ference with its natural flow disturbs the balance of the 
whole system. Hence it is necessary to consider the interests 
of all the regional units lying in its basin. 
+. Rivers are important in many ways and are a source of 
national wealth. 
5. A river valley project requires a vety large investment and 
it may not be always possible for a single state government 
to finance it; the whole ratio? should bear the burden. 


Undesirable Emphases e 


l. Overemphasis on information about state-wise alloca- 
tion of benefits from an interstate or multistate river valley 
project, especially in lower classes, may leave an unhealthy 
impression. 

2. The practice of assessing the importance of a river and 
its water state-wise may not be very desirable. "These matters 
may first be referred to in terms of natural regions and then 
o£ the country as a whole. 

3. Judgment or opinions by the teacher on matters of inter- 
state river valley disputes should be eschewed. Such issues 
can, no doubt, be discussed dispassionately in the class. 


Some Suggestions for Teaching 


1. Since river valley projects have given rise to a number 
of international and intra-national disputes, it will be wise 
to place plain and unopinionated facts before the pupils. 
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2. Criteria for the proper utilisation of a river may be dis- 
cussed in such details as may be warranted by a certain class- 
level. Against such criteria the facts of dispute should be 
discussed. 
3. Discussions may be held on such topics as: 
1) Need of a Damodar Valley Corporation which does 
not work under any state control. 

ii) While the states wrangle, the water and fertile allu- 
vium continues to be dumped into the sea. 

iii) Rivers as source of national wealth. 

iv) A plan of a river valley project and need for co- 
operation among states concerned for its proper 
development, 

4. Use of teaching aids to demonstrate the totalitv of a 
river basin with political units superimposed, e.g. maps. 
models. etc. 


Illustration 3 
MEANS OF TRANSPORT 
Desirable Einphases 


1. With better and faster means of transport, it has become 
possible for larger and more distantly located groups of 
people to come closer, co-operate with each other and live 
together. 

2. With a well-developed system of transport practically 
all necessities of life are fairly well distributed all over the 
country. 

3. Transport has helped in the development of many in- 
dustries through the combination of resources from various 
parts, e.g. fertilizer factory at Sindri, engineering industry at 
Bangalore, cotton textile industry in such places as Kanpur, 
Coimbatore, Calcutta, etc. 

4» Regional specialisation in production which is very 
necessary not only to improve quality, but also to cut down 
cost has been facilitated by a nation-wide network of roads 
and railways. 
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5. Facilities for rushing in supplies in time of shortage 
from all parts of the country has considerably helped elimi- 
nate the danger of famine as it existed in the past-a time 
when the country was split into small states and transport 


facilities were limited. 

6. The unity of the country has been responsible for build- 
ing up long trunk roads and rail routes connecting her 
distant corners, resulting in the prosperity of the nation as a 
whole. 2 

7. Cooperation among states is needed for the develop- 
ment of building road links to complete a closer network 
of routes. 

8. Effort is being made to develop optimum iransport faci- 
lities in every part depending upon its requirements, 


Undesirable Emphases 

1. Prejudicial comments aboyt governmental effort, state 
or Central, to develop transport facilities in a particular part. 
2. Support of claims for the development of ports, roads, 


etc. reflecting narrow regional interests unmindful of the 
context of the country as a whole. 


Some Other Suggestions for Teaching 


l. Discussion on: 
i) Role of transport in bringing distant parts closer and 
the advantages accruing from such an effort. 


ii) Transport and sharing of economic prosperity. 
2. Questions on: È 

i) Trunk routes of the country. 

ii) Journeys to places of pilgrimage. 
3. Study of different routes with the help of railway ti 
table. 


4. Preparing maps of rail, road 


"us 
me- 


and air routes. 
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Illustration 4 
THE PRODUCTS OF THE MALABAR COAST 
Desirable Emphases 


Being a social animal, man cannot live an isolated life. 
He has to depend on others for his well-being and prosperity. 
What is produced in one part of the country may not often 
be found in other parts. For instance, Kerala produces 
rubbzr coconut, spices, coir, cashewnut, pineapple, tapioca 
ete. Kerala produces these valuable products not for its 
own use but also for the use of the whole nation. It exports 
these products to other countries and helps the country earn 
foreign exchange. The whole nation gets the benefit. On 
the other hand, Kerala does not produce enough rice, sugar, 
cloth, machineries etc. which it gets from other parts of the 
country. This shows interdependence and mutual help. 
The following objectives should be realised. 
l. To understand the necessity of mutual help and 
dependence. 3 
2. To understand that what is being produced in one part 
of the country is shared by other parts. 


Some Other Suggestions for Teaching 

1. To prepare a list of the products of the state and maps 
showing the places of production. 

2. To arrange an exhibition of different products of the 
region. 

3. To prepare a map of India showing the places from 
where Kerala is getting things to satisfy its needs particularly 
in respect of rice, sugar, cloth, machinery. 

4. To prepare a list of important products that are 
exported to other countries in order to earn foreign exchange. 
5. To prepare a map showing the important industrial, cul- 
tural and administrative centres of Kerala and the means of 
travsport connecting them with such important ones in the 
rest of country. 

6. A symposium on the products of Kerala to discuss how 
the Malabar Coast enriches the nation. 


6 


Co-Curricular Activities 


Unlike in curricular programmes, communication in co- 
curricular activities is often “unstructured” i.e., the response 
of students cannot be anticipated with any degree of con- 
fidence. On the other hand. there is much flexibility and 
freedom in the choice of activities as well as in the manner 
of organising them. They provide plenty of opportunities 
for their utilisation to promote the consciousness of national 
unity. For this purpose we can choose relevant content and 
activities which may be based on premises fundamental to 
our nationhood. including certain central concept$ like demo- 
cracy, secularism, co-existence etc; the interdependence of 
states, people and groups; the advantages of a strong and 
unified nation; harmfulness of conflicts within groups; the 
place of India in the present-day world, the richness of 
our national heritage and present achievements. Certain 
basic human values like sympathy, kindliness and tolerance 
will have to be included in our programme of teaching 
through co-curricular activities and these must have human- 
istic as well as artistic appeal. 

It is possible to integrate the co-curricular activities into 
the total pattern of educational experience which the schools 
provide. Many co-curricular activities can grow out of curri- 
cular subjects. Our purpose of promoting the spirit of 
national unity among our children can be best served if 
these activities are pre-planned to achieve that very purpose. 
They should be appropriate for the different levels namely 
primary. middle and secondary and relevant to the setting. 
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namely rural and urban. They must meet the Special re- 
quirements, abilities and ‘talents of boys and girls. The vari- 
ous kinds of activities must be so directed as to serve one * 
or more of the following purposes: 

i) to develop the idea of one nation —commonness 
of purpose and a common destiny; 

ii) to help children appreciate the richness and 
variety of our culture, social life and economic 
development; and 

iii) to inculcate among pupils a spirit of tolerance 
and mutual trust and to remove certain mis- 
understandings and prejudices, 

Some of these activities are listed below. The individual 
teacher may utilise and expand these activities as and when 
appropriate. The list is hardly exhaustive and is meant only 
to indicate the strategy of utilisation. 


DISCUSSION OF ACTIVITIES 


Salutations to the National Flag and Singi 
National Anthem j Ter 


country should work 
of the children. 


Celebration of National Festivals 
It is a common 


practice in Schools to celebrate national 
festivals like the Ind 


ependence Day and the Republic Day. 
arrange talks and 
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Celebrating Birthdays of National Figures 


The same guiding principles as in the previous item can 
be adopted for celebrations of birthdays of national figures. 
While selecting the persons whose birthdays are to be cele- 
brated it is important to identify those who have worked 
with a national perspective and have made a rich contribu- 
tion to the countrys freedom, progress and development. 
Such persons include great men like Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Lokamanya Tilak and Maulana Azad, 
poets like Tagore, Sarojini Naidu and Iqbal, scientists like 
J. C. Bose, Visweswariah and Bhabha, and social reformers 
like Lala Lajpat Rai. The teachers should bring out the 
life, the mission, the teachings etc. of these leaders focussing 
attention particularly on their services for the country’s unity. 

Gandhij's death anniversary which is observed as 
Martyrs’ Day can be utilised to inculcate in the minds of 
children the spirit of sacrifice for the country’s freedom. 
This could be depicted through talks, dialogues, dramatisa- 
tion etc. 

National and Patriotic Songs 

Children have a natural liking for group singing. Songs 
like “Sare Jahan Se Achcha Hindustan Hamara” are -very 
widely known and sung by children. Apart from such songs, 
it should be possible for the schools to collect patriotic songs 
in different languages and teach them to the children not 
only to make them sing the songs well, but also to under- 
stand the spirit and meaning of these songs. All this will 
be much more effective if they are combined with marching, 
dancing, dramatic performances and other appropriate activi- 
ties, This will help the students to participate in singing 
actively rather than passively. 


Student Clubs 


Organisation of student clubs is important in the con- 
text of appreciation of the cultural variety of our nation. 
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Language Clubs t 

Through the organisation of language clubs it is possi- 
ble to provide opportunities for children to learn other 
Indian languages. They may collect songs, dramas, stories, 
folk songs etc. in other languages and use them for purposes 
of recitation, discussion, enacting of dramas etc. In bigger 
cities, where children knowing different languages study in 
the same school their knowledge could best be utilised 
through these clubs. Even their parents may be asked to 
give honorary lessons in languages after school hours. 


Pen-Friendship Clubs 

Pen-friendship clubs may be organised on an inter-state 
basis so that children in different states correspond with 
each other on different aspects of social, economic and cul- 
tural life of the people and get a better understanding of 
the great variety in the country. This would foster a spirit 
of friendship among people living in different areas. Pen 
friends may undertake such activities as collection of photo- 
graphs, articles etc. depicting the life of the people, art, 
architecture etc, to be utilised for the school magazine 
and other relevant purposes. 


Literary Clubs 

Literary clubs may contribute to the school magazines 
articles on important interstate features like modes of 
living, dress, food etc. in different parts of the country. 
These may be pictorially illustrated wherever possible. 


Projects 

The schools may also organise various kinds of projects 
to develop a better understanding and appreciation of the 
country. For instance. they can organise exhibitions both on 
a permanent basis and on wheels. Exhibitions may also 
be organised for a few days independently or as a part of 
celebrations like Republic Day or School Day. 

"They may even take the form of moving exhibitions and 
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the exhibits could be mounted on bullock or motor vehicles 
and taken from school to school.” Such a project can be 
taken up by a group of schools on a co-operative basis. 

LJ 
Kavya Goshthi 

Organising Kavya Goshthis for reciting famous literary 
pieces may be an interesting activity. This will create an 
appreciation in the minds of students of the literature of 
various languages and help them to understand the essential 
similarities in feelings and emotions which reflect the one- 
ness of the country. Besides, students will learn the correct 
way of pronouncing the words in songs and poems in other 
languages. Good material for this purpose is available in 
the publications of the Sahitya Akademi, the Children’s Book 
Trust and other organisations. 

The literary pieces may be translated for the benefit of 
the uninitiated. A good collection of translated materials 
may be found out from “Index, Translationum,” published by 
the National Library, Calcutta. 

Such Goshthis can be organised during National Day 
celebrations. As part of this programme children may be 
encouraged to put on appropriate costumes while reciting the 
poems in different languages. 


Dramas 

This is a very fascinating activity which can be utilised 
with considerable advantage to inculcate desirable attitudes 
in children. Special attention should be paid to the selection 
of such pieces as may contribute to an understanding and 
an appreciation. of our culture. In fact historical events 
could be so depicted as to develop among children a sense of 
patriotism, tolerance towards other religions and service to 
the under-privileged. For this purpose. the lives of great 
leaders and events like national calamities and national emer- 
gencies may be appropriately utilised. Much of the effective- 
néss of this activity will depend on the skill of the teachers 
who organise it. In interstate border areas even transliterated 
scripts may be staged in an appreciative climate. In higher 
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classes children themselves could ada 


pt and write scripts for 
plays. 


Exchange of Students and Educational Tours 


Following the adage that the best experience is first- 
hand experience, a students exchange programme should be 
organised. It should be possible for a school to enter into 
an arrangement with schools in other states under which stu- 
dents from one area can be sent to study in schools in 
other areas for a short period. During the period of their 
stay, they can acquaint themselyes with the language, dress, 
modes of living, food, art and architecture etc. of the place. 
It may be necessary to provide some lessons in day-to-day 
expressions used in other languages. With a little initiative, 
the teachers can easily, obtain copies of the primers of such 
languages and utilise them for this purpose. Sentences 
like “I don't know Malayalam,” “Please repeat? etc. are 
illustrations. Programmes of this type can be developed on 
an extensive scale with support from welfare Organisations, 
professional organisations of teachers and central and state 
governments. 

To overcome the danger of interference with regular 
activities or of the language medium, it might be advisable 
to arrange such programmes during vacations. There could 
be interstate camps for children where the programmes could 
include talks, discussions, cultural activities and actual ex- 
perience of the variety in food. dress etc. of people living in 
different parts of the country. 

Sports. games and scouting provide plenty of opportuni- 
ties for free social intercourse among children belonging to 
different religious groups and socio-economic strata of society. 
The schools must recognise the rich potential that such acti- 
vities have and provide for o 


e X opportunities for inculcating 
tolerance and mutual goodwill among students through camp 


life and related programmes. Even discourses on subjects 
concerning national unity may be arranged along with the 
other activities. 


€ 
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Activities to ;Promote[Religious Tolerance 

Although it is true that in a secular state, there is no 
place for religious instruction in schools, we cannot ignore 
the fact that religion exercises a great inflaence on the per- 
sonality and behaviour of individuals. It is also true that 
religion is often used by trouble-makers to rouse the emotions 
of one group of people against another. Therefore, our main 
aim should be to make the children recognise that religion 
is purely a personal affair which should not be mixed up 
with public life. In this context, appropriate programmes 
specially designed to promote the spirit of tolerance need 
to be developed. 

Often, religious fanaticism is the result of ignorance of 
the fundamental teachings of other religions. To overcome 
such ignorance discussions and discourses should be organised 
to enable the students to see the essential similarities in the 
teachings of different religions. Wherever possible, prayer- 
songs which have a universal appeal can be collected and 
sung by students. The full significance of such prayer-songs 
may be brought out by the teacher through proper transla- 
tion and by discourses focussing on the simildrities among 
different religious concepts. This can promote the develop- 
ment o£ a tolerant attitude towards people of different faiths. 

Students could be encouraged to visit places of worship 
of people professing different faiths. ‘This helps to remove 
at least some of the ignorance about the different forms of 
worship and their significance. AD ; 

Being a delicate issue, this activity will demand a great 
deal of tact from the teacher. Two important precautions 
must be taken: E: 

a) Participation in these activities should be on a 
purely voluntary ‘basis. ^ 

b) This may not be misinterpreted as and misused 
for propagation of any particular religion. 


Cultural Programmes 
Such programmes are meant to help the students to 


appreciate the socio-cultural aspects of the different parts of 
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our country. These programmes may include various activi- 
ties and require skill and interest if they are to be efficiently 
organised. Halfhearted or unskilled performances may ruin 
the effect. The Headmaster will therefore have to choose 
the teacher who is to be responsible for such programmes 
carefully. 

Music performances appeal to the students. Representa- 
tive music, particularly folk-songs, may be collected by the 
music teacher and taught to a group of students. India is 
very rich in the variety of folksongs. Authentic collections 
of these may be obtained from All India Radio, Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, Folklore Societies etc. Creative perform- 
ances comprising the various types of music may be very 
rewarding. For example, a programme might show a traveller 
from Mars going through different States in India; folk music 
of different States can be presented with appropriate drama- 
tisation. Folk dances like the Bhangra, Manipuri or Teerya- 
tam may provide useful combinations. Musical concerts in 
the form of "a musical tour of India" may present famous 
tunes from various states. Of course, a degree of familiarisa- 
tion with these tunes should be achieved through individual 
presentations earlier so that the students are able to recognise 
each tune and relate it to the state of its origin. In the 
schools which have an adequate number of students from 
various states as in the larger cities, it is easy to organise such 
programmes. If there are not many good singers in the 
school, other local talent can be used. Sometimes, local 
air stations may be approached for help. Such programmes 
may be staged on annual days. Children's Day and Founder's 
Day etc. 

Under the same category we might include art exhibi- 
tions, orations on the theme of unity and model exhibitions. 
'The students may paint and build models depicting people, 
houses, folkways etc., of states other than their own under 
the guidance of their drawing and geography teachers. These 
exhibits may be displayed in prominent places and a map 
of India can be used as a background. Such programmes 
may be organised whenever feasible at interschool levels. 
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Prizes or running shields may be awarded to the best produc- 
tion-team in order to motivate the students further. 

Taboos and restrictions persist because of religious and 
caste feelings and rigid food habits. These must be fought 
against if we are to develop among students genuine feelings 
of brotherhood. If community lunches are arranged by the 
school the pupils will get used to eating together. Unfor- 
tunately, most schools in our country are non-residential. 
Day scholars usually bring their own lunch packets and con- 
sume it either in isolation or with friends of their preference 
(mostly from the same caste groups). The schools should 
encourage students to eat together as this may also teach 
them proper table manners. If a few days are fixed for 
this during each school session the activity may prove fruit- 
ful. Care should, however, be taken not to antagonise the 
parents and guardians. In certain parts of the country eating 
some kinds of foods with other communities is permitted 
(eg. in North India, there is a difference in flexibility of 
social acceptance between” "Kachcha" & "Pakka" Khana). It 
will be advisable to start the activity with the more accept- 
able variety of foods; gradually the other items Of the menu 
may be adopted. A simple, inexpensive menu may be fixed 
and students may be instructed to bring nothing other than 
the items on the menu. This will do away with the com- 
plication of economic differences among the students. Care 
should be taken to see that the students do not arrange 
themselves according to community or socio-economic levels. 
A dasswise seating arrangement may prove useful. 

As is obvious from the above discussion, although there 
are a number of co-curricular activities not all of them may 
be found appropriate for all the schools. The choice of 
activities will depend upon the institutions themselves. Two 
illustrative projects are suggested below. 
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Two Illustrative Projects 


Project No. 1 


I. 
II. 


(1) 
(2 


— 


II. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Name: OUR INDIA 
Objectives: 


To acquaint a child with the basic items of general 
interest about each state. 

'To make a child realise that the country he belongs to 
is great, rich in ancient glory, antiguities, art, architec- 
ture, literature, culture, minerals, agricultural products. 
water resources, power, industry etc. 

To make him aware that India has become. great 
through the fusion of cultures of different races of 
people who came and settled down in the country. 
To make him reâlise that the multiplicity of languages 
is natural and is a national heritage and that this has 
enriched the creative talents of the people of our coun- 
try through literature. 

To impress upon the minds of students that all the 
states are interdependent. 

To make him feel that the country is developing and 
has a great future both for the individual citizen and 
the people as a whole. 

To make him feel that he is an Indian first and that 
he should be proud to be one. 


List of exhibits: 

Maps of all states. 

Costumes of all regions. (These can be placed in one 
room, labelling the varietie$ used in India.) 
Cardboard models of typical houses in different parts 
of the country. 

Pictures depicting customs and manners of people of 
each state. " 
Pictures or models of folk dances of different states. 
Crops of different states. 
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(7) Pictures of poets, painters, musicians, national leaders, 
social reformers and scientists hailing from different 
states. 

(8) Major minerals of each state. . 

(9) Pictures of animals and birds of each region. 

(10) Photographs or pictures of big multipurpose projects 
constructed in the various states. 

(11) Pictures of scenic beauty. * 

(12) Pictures of important architectural monuments and 
historical places. 

(13) Pictures depicting industries of national importance. 

(14) Different pictorial maps of India depicting places of 
historical, cultural, industrial. agricultural and religious 
importance. 

(15) Pictures of important temples, stupas, churches and 
mosques in different parts of India. 

(16) A list of export and import items of each state. 

(17) Charts of alphabets of different languages (separate and 
consolidated). Ji 

(18) Ouotations from different religious scriptures. pointing 
out their essential similarities. s 

(19) A list of prominent ancient and modern books with 
the names of their authors from different languages. 


IV. Activities and Programmes 

Procedure: A committee consisting of imaginative and 
enthusiastic teachers and students may be formed by the 
Principal or Headmaster who should be an ex-officio Presi- 
dent. He may designate a suitable person as the working 
Vice-President. Some pupils who are good at such activities 


4 


VA 
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ii) Making of maps etc. 
iv) Variety entertainment depicting life and costumes 
of people from different regions 
v) Recitation of songs, poems etc. in different langu- 
ages 


V. Time 
'The allotment of the distribution of work may be com- 
pletedrin the first month of the academic year. 


VI. Checking of the Progress 

Periodical meetings should be held to check the progress 
of work in each class and to exchange views and experiences 
of persons working on the project. 


VII. How to obtain information and material 


Each pupil in a class may contribute a drawing sheet. 
Collection of crops can easily be done by the pupils. For 
certain items they may approach local grain dealers who 
would be willing to donate materials for a worthwhile 
project. 

The class teacher, through the Headmaster, may corres- 
pond with information bureaux of different states for charts, 
pictures, pamphlets and the like. Zonal Railway publicity 
departments are good sources of big maps and pictures at a 
very nominal cost. 

Mutual exchange: Materials may also be exchanged 
among local schools and among schools in the neighbouring 
towns since all of them do not have such exhibitions at the 
same time. 

Pupils with talent in drawing can, with the help of the 
art teacher, copy out pictures, photographs, charts, maps etc. 
from pamphlets and books containing relevant information. 


VUI. Guidance and Co-ordination 


a) The success of the project largely will depend upon 
the enthusiasm and the tact of the President and the Vics- 
President of the committee. Such voluntary work cannot be 
carried out in an authoritarian manner. 
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b) Whenever a new idea or suggestion occurs to any 
member of the staff, it should be welcomed and placed be- 
fore the members in charge of the work for consideration. 
adoption and implementation. S 

c) The President may, from time to time, obtain sug- 
gestions from people who are experienced in organising 
programmes under this project. 


IX. Evaluation 


a) The school should appoint a committee of senior 
teachers and members of the local community to review the 
exhibition and offer useful suggestions for future improve- 
ment. 

b) A debate by students should be organised on sub- 
jects such as: A 

i) interdependence of states in India, 

ii) the future of India as a nation, and 

iii) the heritage of India” 

From the performance of students who participate in 
the debate. the school can judge the impact of the exhibi- 
tion. 

c) By including a few questions in the internal exami- 
nation of the school on subjects like science, language. social 
studies etc. it will be possible to get an idea of the under- 
standing the students have developed and to know the 


general impact of the exhibition. 


X. Suggestions for responsible people at different levels 


A) District level * 

The District Educational Officers and the district collec- 
tors can organise an exhibition on a large scale at centrally 
located places in the district with the help of schools wliich 
haye successfully organised exhibitions on a smaller scale. 
'They should invite pupils of schools in the district to visit 


such exhibitions. 
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B) State level 


The experiences gained from the school and district 
exhibitions should enable the state to arrange an elaborate 
and permanent exhibition around the theme “Our India on 
the March". The state should help schools which are in- 
terested in such projects with information and guidance. 


G) National level 


A permanent exhibition of this nature which can inspire 
in citizens the idea of oneness and confidence in the future 
of our nation should be developed by the Central Govern- 
ment. This should move regularly from state to state. It 
can be sponsored by the Central Education Ministry or by. 
allIndia organisations like Rotary-International, Lion's Club, 
Bharat Scouts & Guides etc. To make it more effective, two 
exhibition coaches, oné on the broad guage line and another 
on the meter guage line should move from place to place 


so that school children in different parts of the countıy can 
see the exhibits. 


Project No. 2 


Inter-State Camps of Students and Teachers 


The problem of National Integration is primarily a 
matter of people's attitudes towards cach other. As a result of 
ignorance unfortunately certain kinds of loyalties have 
developed which prejudice the minds of the people to such 
an extent that they do not show adequate respect for other 
people or their language. dress. food, habits etc. In order 
to remove this prejudice it is necessary to bring together 
people from different parts of the country and provide them 
with an opportunity to get better acquainted with each 
other so that ignorance can be removed at least to some 
extent. 

Interstate camps for students and teachers should be 
organised for this purpose—such camps provide them with 
not only a well planned programme for better development 
but also the necessary climate which will contribute to better 
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understanding and appreciation of the variety that exists in 
different aspects of our national life. 

For such camps teams of five students must be elected 
from each school with one teacher as thesguide; for each 
camp about 40 students should be sent accompanied by 8 
teachers. Either we may invite one such team from each 
state or select 4 states, one from each region of a country, 
and invite two teams of five students and one teacher from 
each state. 

"'[he students and teachers selected should be highly 
talented so that they can effectively participate in camp life. 
The group as a whole should be able to provide persons 
from other regions an opportunity to taste the food, study 
the dress, understand the modes of living, discuss the litera- 
ture and educational programmes, observe samples of dramas, 
music and dance, and listen to stories, folk songs and contri- 
butions of great heroes. In fact it should not be difficult 
for students coming from one region to develop a minimum 
vocabulary with the help of tlie people from other regions 
participating in the camp. i 

Students and teachers should be encouraged to bring 
with them to the camps books, magazines, photographs, 
pieces of handicrafts, clay models, musical instruments etc. 
which can not only be exhibited but also used whenever 
required. Documentary films depicting ways of life in diffe- 
rent states can be obtained with the help of the Films Divi- 
sion and be screened along with planned discussions by the 
teachers and students of the respective regions. > 

It should be possible for the students and teachers parti- 
cipating in a programme of this type, to develop direct con- 
tacts with the schools represented in such a camp. I hrough 
these schools efforts could Be made by those participating 
in the camp to develop exhibitions of pictures. magazines, 
in ks etc. which can depict things in a more concrete form 
Peek students studying in their own schools and neigh- 


bourhood. 
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National Integration 
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Regional College of Education, Ajmer 
(January 29, 30 and 31, 1969) 


CHANDIGARH 


1. SMT. CHANCHAL KUMARI, 
Govt. Basic Primary School, 
Sector 11, Chandigarh, 6 


2. Surı Acya Jrr SINGH, 
Govt. Middle School, 
Sector 30, Chandigarh. 


3. Sarı Jar Drv PRAKASH, 
Govt. Primary School, 
Mani Majara Town, 
Chandigarh. 


4. Smtr. R. Uppat, 
Coordinator, | e 
Extension Services Department, 
State Institute of, Education, 
Chandigarh. e 


DELHI 


5. Smt. N, CHAWLA, 
P.G.T. (Civics), 
Govt. Hr. Sec. School, 
Shaktinagar No. 1, 
Delhi-6. 


6. Smr. S. CHAWLA, 
Govt. Hr. Sec. School, 
Shaktinagar, Delhi-6 


7. Sum Vinon KUMAR GARG, 
M.B. Co-education Middle School, 
Laxmibai Nagar, New Delhi. 


8. Sarı K.C. Jam, 
M.B. Primary School No. 1, 
Lodhi Road, New Delhi. 
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ME 


18. 
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. Suri B. N. Kaur, 


Govindram Gujaranawala Hr. 
Secondary School, Ram Bagh.. 
Old Rohtak Road, Delhi. 


Suri Briz Moman Rar, 
M.B. Primary School No. 1, 
Sarojini Nagar, New Delhi. 


. Sarı DHANPATEH Rar, 


Headmaster, 
Primary School, Near Gwalior Pottery, 
Sarojini Nagar, New Delhi. 


. Smt. Vita Risnr, 


M.B. Primary School No. II, 
Kidwai Nagar, New Delhi. 


SHRI ASHA RAM SHARMA, 
M.B. School No. 1, 
Babar Road, New Delhi. 


Suri S. M. Saini, 
Govt. Hr. Sec. School, 
Brahmanbari, Mehrauli, New Delhi. 


. Sarı R. N. Solanki, 


P.G.T. (Hindi), 
Govt. Hr. Sec. School, 
Mata Sundari Road, New Delhi. 


. Sarı RAM SINGE, 


S.G.B.T. Khalsa Hr. Sec, School, 
New Delhi. 


- SMT. Vipya SHIVPURI, 


M.B. Primary School No; 111, 
Motibagh-l, New Delhi. : 


SMT, KAMLA WATI, 

N.D.M. Primary Co-education 
School, Kidwai Nagar, 

New Delhi. 


SMT. PADAMA VATI, 

M.B. Primary School No. 1, 
Sarojini Nagar, 

New Delhi. 
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20. 


Suri D. K. BHALLA, 
Govt. High School, Karhans, 
(Karnal) Haryana. 5 


. Sarı Kamas CHANDRA DHALL, 


Govt. Primary School, S. Main Mata, 
Karnal Dist. (Haryana). 


. SHRI SURAJ PRAKASH SHARMA, 


Govt. High School, Chachrauli, 
Ambala Dist. (Haryana). 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


238 


pm 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Sarı S. D. Azap, 
Govt. Central School, 
Tarori (J. & K.) 


Sur. Krishna GUPTA, 
Govt. Girls Middle School, 
Kamodlinagreta (J. & K.) 


Surı Nazır Hussain OURESHI, 
Govt. High School, 

Sargloon, Surankote, 

Dist. Poonch (J. & K.) 


Suet DHARAM Vir SINGH, 
Central Model School, 
Kachi Chamuni, Jammu (J. & K.) 


Suri Jac Dev Singa, 
Teacher, Govt. Model School, 
Jammu Cantt. (J. & K.) 


Surı D. N. SHARMA, 
Govt. High School, 
Jammu (J. & KJ 


PUNJAB 


29: 


Sırı R. D. BHANDARI, 
Dev Samaj Girls Hr. Sec. School, 
Ferozepur City, (Punjab) 
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Suri J. K. Karay, 
Principal, « 

Punjab Public School, 
Nabha (Punjab). 


Sarı Ramesh KUMAR, 
Govt. Model Hr. Sec. School, 
Jullundur City (Punjab) 


- SHRI KESHAR Singa MASTER, 


Govt. M.P. Hr. Sec. School, 
Patiala (Punjab). 


RAJASTHAN 


33. 


34. 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


SHRI JOHN BEPTEST, 
Headmaster, 

Govt. Hr. Sec, School, 
Alwar Gate, Ajmer. 


SHRI Jovri PRAKASH DASHOTTRI, 
Headmaster, 

Middle School, Savinkhera, 
Udaipur Dist. (Rajasthan). 


Suri Keshu Lar KASANWAT, 
A.T. Primary School, 
Railway Station, 

Udaipur (Rajasthan). 


Sum Mapan Lar, 

Senior Teacher, 

Govt. M.P. Hr. Sec. School, 
Topdhara; Ajmer ( Rajasthan) . 


Suri D. K. Misura, 
Headmaster, 

Govt. Monia Islamia MP. 
Hr. Secondary School, 
Ajmer (Rajasthan). 


SERI Umaro Mar, 
Senior Teacher, 
Govt. Oswal Jain- Hr. 


Sec. School, 
Ajmer (Rajasthan). 
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SHRI NEVANT Ram NANDIVANI, 
Middle School, Devafi, 
Udaipur (RAJASTHAN). 
Sırrı LAHAR SINGH Sıncvı, “ 


Primary School, 
Bhuwana, Udaipur Dist, (Rajasthan). 


Suri SHIV KISHORE SANADHYA, 
Headmaster, 

Middle School, Ayad, 

Udaipur Dist. (Rajasthan). 


Sum Gorr LAL UBANA, 
Headmaster, 

Govt. Higher Sec. School, 
Behari Ganj, Ajmer (Rajasthan). 


UTTAR PRADESH 


43. 


44. 


Aba 


46. 


AT. 


48. 


Suri M. M. Azap, 
Junior High School, Digner 
Agra (U.P.) 


Surı Upay Ram GUPTA, 
Rajkiya Adarsh Vidyalaya, 
Junior Basic Training College. 
Muzaffarnagar (U.P.) 


Sum RAJENDRA Natu GUPTA, 
Girdhari Inter College, Sirsaganj, 


(UP.) 


Surı Genpa Mat SHARMA, 

East Junior Basic School, 

Nagar Palika, Muzaffarnagar Dist. 
Uttar Pradesh: 


Surr RAMESHWAR Das SHARMA, 
Primary School, Bahadurpur, 
Muzaffarnagar Dist. (U.P.) 


Suet LAXMI CHAND SHARMA, 
Primary School, Shyoma, 


Agra, (U.P.) 
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Suri Ram BABOO SHARMA, 
Primary School, Midhopur, 
Agra (U.P.) : 


SER G. K. TRIPATHI, 
Ahmadia Hanifa Inter College, 
Sardar Bhatti, Agra (Uttar Pradesh). 


Sum Desu PAL VERMA, 
Primary School, Chardhawal, 
Muzaffarnagar, (U.P.) 


Suri SHIV Ray SINGH, 
Govt. Model School, 
Agra, Uttar Pradesh. 


Resource Persons from the Regional College of Education, 
Mysore 


Aukwnre 


. Suri P. D. SHARMA 


Dn. A, N. Bose 
Suri T. N. Raina 


. Sarı D. S. Murrey 
. Suri Y. K. Gupta 
. SERI T, B. MATHUR 


Regional College of Education, Mysore 
(February 5, 6 and 7, 1969) 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


l. 


Ji 


Suri T. BALAKRISHNA REDDY, 
Headmaster, 

P.S. U.P. School, Kondavandlapatti, 
P.O. Neelakantroepet (S.O.) 
Raychoti Taluk, Guddapet Dist. 
(Andhra Pradesh). 


. Suri N. NARASIMHULU, 


Headmaster, 

Panchayat Samithi Ele. (Telugu) 
School, Neelakantroepeta, 

Rayachoti Taluk, Guddapet, Dt. AP. 


. Surı S. L. NARASIMHA Rao, 


School Assistant,” 
P.R.G.C. H.S. School, Kakinada, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


. Suri S. RAMACHANDRA Rao, 


Model School Attached to Govt. 
Basic Training School, 
Gopannapalam (A.P.) 


. Suet J. V. SUBBA Rao. 


Headmaster, 

Z.P. High School Korukonda 
Via Rajahmundry, 

East Godavari (A.P.) 


. Suri B. D. SATYANANDAM, 


Post Graduate? Teacher, 
Govt. Model Hr. Sec. School, 
B. Camp, Kurnool, (A.P.) 


. Sarı G. KUMAR SwAMY, 


School Assistant, 
SV. Hr. Sec. School, 
Tirupathi, 

Dist, Chittor (A.P.) 
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KERALA 


8. 


12. 


15: 


16. 


Sun M. DAMODARAN, 
Headmaster, 

C.K.G. Memorial High School, 
P.O. Chingapuram, Via Melad, 
Kozhikode Dist. (Kerala). 


. SHRI K. Sukumaran Narr, 


Teacher, 
U.P.B.S. Peroorkada, 
Trivandrum-5 (Kerala State). 


. SERI C. N. GANGADHARAN Narr, 


High School Assistant, 
Govt. Model High School, Calicut, 
Kerala State. 


. SHRI G, SREEDHARAN Narr, 


Teacher, 
L.P.S. Ulloor, 
Trivandrum, (Kerala State). 


Sarı M. K. Gorara Pırrar, 
"Teacher, = 
Nadnvattem High School 
Nadnvattem P.O. 

Alleppey District, 

Kerala State. 


SARI G. PUSHKAR PANICKER, 
Teacher, 

L.P.S. Thiruvalam, 
Trivandrum-9 (Kerala). 


- Sart V. RAMASWAMI, 


"Teacher, 
U.P.S. Mannanthala, 
Trivandrum-4 (Kerala State). 


. Surt J. RAJAYAN, 4 


Headmaster, 


U.P.S. Mannanthala Trivandrum-4 
(Kerala State). 


Suet S, SUKUMARAN, 
Assistant, 

U.P.B.S. Peroorkada, 
Trivandrum-5 (Kerala State). 
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17. Sarı M. J. Taomss, . 
Teacher, St. Mary's 
Boys High School, 
Kuravalangad P.O. 

Via Kottayam (Kerala). 


MYSORE STATE 


18. Sun: V. S. PHADNIS, 
Headmaster, 
Shri Shivaji Vidyalaya, Baliya 
N. Kanara, Mysore State. 


19. Surı B. V. RAGHAVENDRA, 
Principal, « 
Lamington Hr. Sec. School 
for Girls, Hubli 
Mysore State. d 


20. Sum K. RAMACHANDRA, 
Teacher in English, 
Demonstration High School, 
Regional College of Education, 
Mysore-6. 


21. Sarı K. T. VISHWANATH, 
Grade I Teacher, ] 
Demonstration High School, 
Regional College of Education, 
Mysore-6. 


TAMIL NADU 


22. Surı K. ANNAMALAT, 
B.T. Assistant, 
Sri Ramakrishnâ Mission 
Vidyalaya High School, 
P.O. Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu, 


23. SHRI A. ANNAMALAI, 
Headmaster, 
Harijan Welfare Middle School, 
Kalappancheri, Poonamallee, 
Chinglepet Dt., Tamil Nadu. 
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25. 


26. 


My 


28. 
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Sarı M. P. Jonn, 

Headmaster, 

Little Flower School, 

Pondur P.O. Via Sriperumbudur. 
Chinglepet Dt., Tamil Nadu. 


Suri S. E. JEYAPALAN, 
Headmaster, 

Govt. High School, 
Ponneri, Chinglepet Dist., 
Tamil Nadu. 


Smrt. Avice Jaya Bat, 
Headmistress, 

T.B.M. Middle School, 
Poonamallee, Tamil Nadu. 


Miss S. Lirzy, 

Assistant, 

T.B.M. Middle: School, 
Poonamallee, Tamil Nadu. 


Sum V. RAJARAMAN, 
Headmaster, 

P.V. Middle School, Mathur 
Sri Perumbdurt T.K., Madras, 
Tamil Nadu. 


Sarı A, V. SUNDARA RAJAN, 
Headmaster, 

Panchayat Union School, Agrammel, 
Poonamallee, Madras-56, Tamil Nadu. 


Resource Persons from the Regional College of Education, 
Mysore 


[oS d 


. Miss A, CHARI 

. Pror. M. D. DEVAPASON 
. Rev. Fr. Dr. P. C, Earen 
. Sum V. T. DORESWAMY 
. Sun C. L. ANAND 

. Sun U. S. MapnvasrA 


Regional College of Education, Bhopal 
(February 10, 11, and 12, 1969) 


MAHARASHTRA STATE 


I 


I 


Suri C. P. Bure, 

L.B. High School, 

Koldhali, Tah. Katol; 

Dist, Nagpur, (Maharashtra). 


. Sarı M. R. CHOUDHARI, 


B.N. Vidyalaya Khiroda Tal Raver, 
Dist. Jalgaon (Maharashtra). 


. Sarı H. G. CHAPLEKAR, 


Teacher, Modern High School, 
Poona-5 (Maharashtra). 


. Sarı G. B.sPzAi, 


Single Teacher School Hanbarwadi, 
P.O. Gargoti (Maharashtra). 


. Suri A. A. Desai, 


General Secretary, 

Maharashtra Rajya Prathamik, 
Shiksha Sangh, AT/P.O. Ratnagiri, 
Dist. Ratnagiri (Maharashtra). 


. Suri K. R. GHORPADE, 


Headmaster, 
Jubilee Girls English School, 
Miraj, Dist. Sangli (Maharashtra). 


â 
. Sari S. Y. GANVANKAR, 


Saraswati High School, Lalbag, 
Bombay-12 (Maharashtra). 


. Sum P. S. Josu, 


New English School, 
Ramanbag, Poona-? 
(Maharashtra). 
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. Sarı I. N. KHADE, 


Headmaster, 

Primary School Kolnakwadi, 
Post: Gargoli, Dist. Kolhapur, 
(Manarashtra). 


Surı M. R. KUMBHAR, 
Teacher, Primary School 
Shenagaon, Dist. Kolhapur 
(Maharashtra). 


Smt. NIRMAL G. KIRANE, 
Shri Dayanand Balika Vidyalaya 
Matunga, Bombay-19 (Maharashtra). 


. Sarı R. K. LADKHEDKAR, 


Nutan Bharat Vidyalaya, 
Abbyankar Nagar, Nagpur-l 
(Maharashtra). , 


. Sum P. S. MaprwALE, 


Headmaster, 
Jeeban Shikshan Mandir Uralikanchan, 


Tal. Haveli, Dist. Poona (Maharasrtra). 


. Sarı S. N. NAMLE, 


"Teacher, 

Bal Adiapan Mandir, 
Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay-14 (Maharashtra). 


Suri S. G. PENDHARKAR, 
Principal, 

S.N.M. Vidyalaya Kharapatan, 
Dist. Ratnagiri (Maharashtra). 


. Sun P. D. PunaNIE,.. 


Principal, 

M.R.B. Sabha's Hindi High School, 
1, Pharye Road, Poona-1 Camp, 
(Maharashtra). 


Suri A. D. PATWARDHAN, 
Headmaster, 

Patyardhan High School, Ratnagiri, 
(Maharashtra). 
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18. Sarı M. V. SwaMIM, , 
Single Teacher School, 
Shri Mauni Vidyapeeth, 
P.O. Gargoti, Dist. Kolhapur, ` 
(Maharashtra). 3 e 


19. Suri M. S. SHRIKHANDE, 
Vice-Principal, Š 
Mudhoji High School, Phaltan, 
Satara (Maharashtra). 2 S å 


20. Surı N. S. UTPAT, 
Headmaster, 
M.V. Vidyalaya, Degloor, f 
Dist. Nanded, (Maharashtra). 

GUJARAT STATE 

21. Sum J. M. CHAUDHARY, 
Principal, a 
Sarvajanik Vidyalaya, Meh 
Gujarat. 


qu) 
22. Sum Navnir Bhai DAVE, - 
Principal,... Wu h 
i) Jeevan Sadhana, £ 
Baroda (Gujarat): 


23. Sumr-B. Ss KELKAR, -~ 
Principal, — - 7 dnd 

.. Shri M.P. High School, Jarod, |. 

` Dist. Baroda (Gujarat). hee 

24. Suet P. N. KHALASL - ©, + * 
Assistant Teacher, : 
Primary School, No. 5 Dholaka, 
Dist. Ahmedabad (Gujarat). ey. 


25. Sum I. B. NAIK, 
Headmaster, nee 
M & R Tata High School, 
Bilimora, Dist, Bulsar (Gujarat). 


26. Surı G. D. PATEL, © 
^ Principal, ‘ 
Shri Jivkore Vanita Vishram 
- Mahila Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad, © 
Gujarat. s ORIS 
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27. Surt R. C. PARIAWALA, 
Supervisor, 
V.T.C. Haripura Sarvajanik 
High School, Rampura Road, 
Susat-3 (Gujarat). 


28. Sarı V. R. PATEL, 
Headmaster, 
Primary School, Sathal, 
Tal: Dholka, Dist. Ahmedabad, 
Gujarat. 


29. Surt R. S. RATHORE, 
Assistant Master, Sainik School, 
Balachadi, Jamnagar, Gujarat. 


30. Sum SHIVKUMAR G. RAVAL, 
Assistant Teacher, 
Amadupura School No. 2, Urban 
(Near Kalupur Bridge), 
Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 


31. Sum N. C. Soni,. 
Assistant Teacher, 
Shihilimoti 
Dist. Gandhinagar (Gujarat). 
32. SARI H, A. Trivedi, 
Assistant Teacher, 
Diwan Ballubhai Madhyamikshala, 
Kankaria, Ahmedabad-22 (Gujarat). 


33. SHRI NARYANBHAI SOMCHAND TAPODHAN, 


I/C Headmaster Khadia School No. 2, 
Municipal Corporation, 
Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 


MADHYA PRADESH 
34. SHRI Peer KHAN 
Headmaster, 
Junior High School, Kari, 
Dist. Tikamgarh (M.P.). 

35. Sun S. C. Pant, 
Senior Teacher, Demonstration 
Mult. Hr. Sec, School, 


Regional College of Education, Bhopal-2, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


E 


w 
- 


38. 


40. 


AI 
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. Sum Ram Ratan PASTOR, 


Headmaster, 

Govt. Junior Basic School, Patha 

Dist. Tikamgarh (Madhya Pradesh). 
e 


. SHRI S. S. SAPRE, 


Lecturer, 
Govt. Hr. Sec. School, 
Pandhana, (Madhya Pradesh). 


Surı M. M. SHARMA, 
Teacher, 

Shri Narayan Vidya Mandir 
Junior College, 

29, Vikram Marg, Dewas, 
Madhya Eradesh. 


. Suri R, S. SINCH, 


Lecturer, Govt. Junior College, 
Govindgarh, Dist. Rewa (M.P.) 


Sum Nand Kisugre TIWARI, 
Govt, H. J. School, Modia, 
Dist. Tikamgarh (M.P.) 


Suri J. K. VERMA, 
Lecturer, 

Government Junior College, 
Raipur (Madhya Pradesh). 


- Resource Persons from the Regional College of Education, 
Bhopal 


It. 
es 


Dn. G. S. SRIKUNTIAH 
SHRI SURENDRANATH 


ORISSA 


1 


ES! 


Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar 


(February 18, 19 and 20, 1969) 


yA 


. Surı N. C. BEHURA, 


Headmaster, 
Girls’ High School, Ranpur, 
Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


. Suri P. K. Bisor, 


Headmaster, : 
Jhunjhunwalla Bidyapitha, Barang, 
P.O. Barang, Dist. Cuttaçk (Orissa). 


. Sum DEVENDRA KISHORE Dasu, 


Headmaster, 

Brija Sunder M.E. School, 
Purusottampur, P.O. Sisua, 
Dist. Cuttack (Orissa). 


. SHRI LAMBODAU GARNAIK, * 


Head Pandit, 

Bagadia U.P. School; 
P.O. Bagadia, 

Dist. Dhenkanal (Orissa). 


-. SHRI BIDYADHAR Kan, 
“Headmaster, ^ 


Talwal High School, 
AT/P.O. Talwal, 3 
Dist. Dhenkanal (Orissa) 


- Suri Rusava PRADHAN, 


Headmaster, 

Chendipada High School, 
AT/P.O. Chendipada, 
Dist. Dhenkanal (Orissa). 


. SHRI Sıra KANTA PATNAIK, 


Headmaster, 
Government High School, 
Unit-VI, Bhubaneswar (Orissa). 


. Sunt N. K. Ratu, 
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. SHRI PATTANAYAK, 


Headmaster, 
P.J.B. High School, Khurda, 
Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


Headmaster, 

Marwari High School, 

P.O. Chandinichonk, 

Dist. Cuttack (Orissa). 4 


. SHRI DIBAKAR SAHU, 


Head Pandit, 

Boy's U.P. School, 
AT/P.O. Chhendipada, 
Dist. Dhenkanal (Orissa). 


. SHRI SARBESWAR SAHU, 


Head Pandit, 

Khansanal L.P. School, 

P.O, Kosala, 

Dist. Dhenkanal (Orissa). 
pu 


. Surı D. SATAPATHY, 


Teacher, D.M. School, E 
Regional College of Education, 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 


MANIPUR 


. Sur L. İBTOMBI SINGH, 


Assistant Teacher, 
Lairikyengabm, Leikai, 

J.B. School, P.O. Lambalong, 
Imphal (Manipur). t 


. Sarı H. Kura Singa, 


Assistant Teacher, 
Lilong M.E. School, 
B.P.O.: Lilong, Imphal (Manipur). 


. SHRI KUMARAJIT SINGH, 


Assistant Teacher, 
Uripok Jr. High School, 
P.O. Imphal (Manipur). 
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WEST BENGAL 


16. Surı Raichand BANERJEE, 
Mission Compound, 
Bolepur, Birbhum (West Bengal). 


17. Sum SUKUMAR Ranjan Durr, 
Headmaster, 
Acharya Durga Prasanna H.Sec. School, 
Brahmachary Colony, 
P.O. Palashi, Via: Kanchrapura, 
Dist: 24 Parganas (West Bengal). 

18. Smr. Shibani Das Gupta, 


16, Dhakuria Kalibari Lane, 
Calcutta-21 (West Bengal). 


ASSAM 3 


19. Sum KIRAN Chandra Barua, 
Headmaster, 
Polytechnic Higher Secondary School, 
P.O. Jorhat (Assam). 


20. Sumr PnarULLA Chandra Das, 
Principal, 
Palasabari Higher Secondary School, 
P.O. Mirza, Dist: Kamrup (Assam). 


21. Sum Tock Chandra Das, 
Head Pandit, 
Nutan Gasharguri J.B. School, 
P.O. Udari, Via: Marigaon, 
Nowgong (Assam). 


22. Surt MarsHoc DUTTA, 
Headmaster, 
Namkakila M.E. School (Rural), 
P.O. Neemati, Jorhat (Assam). 


23. SHRI ROSHESWAR Goer, 
Head Teacher, 
Nitai Pukhuri Senior Basic School (Rural), 

P.O. Nitai Pukhuri, Sibsagar (Assam). 


24. Sum Prrran Nacu, 
Headmaster, 
Manipur Senior Basic School, 
P.O. Margaon, 
Nowgong (Assam). 


p. 
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SHRI SURENDRA NATH PHUKAN, 
Head Teacher, Ward *No. 4, 
L.P. School, Jorhat (Urban) 
(Assam). 


BIHAR 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


Suri SURYA Prasan CHOUBEY, 
Basic Practising School, 
Mahendru, Patna-6 (Bihar). 


Suri SHYAM NANDAN CHOUDHARY, 
Sahu Jain Hr. Sec. School, 
Mirganj, P.O. Mirganj, 

Dist. Saran (Bihar). 


Suet N. K. Jua, 

Principal, 

T.A.B. Collegiate School, 

Bhagalpur (Bihar). . 
za 


Srimati Manu GHOSH, 
Headmistesso me. 
Chotanagpur Girls High School, 
Ranchi (Bihar). 


Dr. MirHLEsH Kanti, 
Assistant Master, 
Netarhat, Via: Ranchi (Bihar). 


Suum Ram BALAK SHARMA, 
Basic School, Khoraitha, 
P.O. Bikram, Patna (Bihar). 


. Suet JUDAGI SINGH, 


U.P. School, Painpur 
Bangwa, P.O. Bikram, Patna (Bihar). 


Surı RAMENDRA PRASAD SINGH, 

Principal, 

G.M.H.S. School, Sagarpur, 

Gaya (Bihar). > 


Suri RAJESWAR PRASAD, 
Headmaster, 

Govt. Basic School, Bandirawang, 
Dist. Ranchi (Bihar). 
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35. Sunr B. R. PaTHAK, 
Principal, 
D.A.V. Multipurpose School, 
Siwan, P.O. Dist: Saran (Bihar). 
J 
36. Suri K. K. MUKERJEE, 
LE.B.B. H. School, 
Ranchi (Bihar). 
TRIPURA 
37. SHRI MADHUSUDAN BARIK, 
Teacher I/C Hatilala, . 
Primary School Via: Hatileta, - 
P.O. Amtali, Agartala (Tripura): 
38. Sun SATYA BHATTACHARJEE, 
I/S, Nandan Nagar Sr. Basic School, 
P.O. College Tilla, Agartala (Tripura). 
39. 


Resource Person 
Bhübaneswar 

- Dr. R. C. Daş 

- DR. G. B. Kanungo 

- Stt S.S. SRIVASTAVA 

- SHRI V, B. Shastry 

. Smr S. T; V; C. ACHARYALU 


YER 


SHRI PRABHAT KR. DASGUPTA, 


Headmaster, Indranagar Senior Basic 


School, P.O. Abhu......agar (Tripura), 


s from the Régional’ College of Education, 


